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Tall Toss, Great Grab 
(Cover story on p. 3) 








(Senior Div.) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


300 Chances to win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contes?! 








Write a letter on this subject: 


“What Christmas means to me” 











Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘““What 


Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
is not longer than 350 words. 


Christmas means to me, 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 


Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas time. 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 


and write. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, ‘What Christmas 
means to me.”’ In Senior Division, (10th, 11th, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


/LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
WHOZLL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 


THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 
GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


















1st Prize 

2nd Prize . 

8rd Prize 

147 Cash Prizes 


Portable dealer. 


1st Prize 

2nd Prize . 

3rd Prize . ; 
147 Cash Prizes 


Portable dealer. 





3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal McBee Corp., its subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
returned. All entries, contents, and ideas therein 








150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. Whe 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by hav 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Roya 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Strett 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Typewriter award given only why 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealy 








(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
. $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable’ 
. $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable’ 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


become the property of Royal McBee Corpor 
tion, to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior sx! 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prias® 
each division, there will be awarded one 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided eat 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Ty 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in eo 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis 
per state plus District of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announce 
January 13th issue of Scholastic see ee 
prize winners will be notified by mail bens 
will receive his prize before December 25, 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Alley Ooop—way oop—goes Gern Nagler of 
the Cards to snare a pass against the Giants 
in the opening of the pro football season on 
September 26. That Giant monster ready to 
crush him, is Frank Gifford, former U.S.C. All- 
American. Play gained 14 yards, but Giants 
thuffied the Cards, 41 to 10. 

Team to watch in the Eastern Conference is 

ia, who tanned the Browns, 28 to 10. 
In the Western half, you can take your pick 
f Los Angeles, Detroit, or San Francisco. Our 
pick is San Francisco. Are those 49ers loaded! 
Great backs, linemen, great everything! But the 
Roms and the Lions (champs for the past two 
years) are nobody's pushovers. Prediction: 








Great football ahead! 


For wonderful HALLOWEEN shots... 
USE EXCITING NEW 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MINIATURE FLASH BULBS 


lOr 


(Suggested retail price) 











For sure-fire flashes... ask for 
new improved G-E Flash Bulbs 







Your money goes farther now! And 
you can have more fun taking more 
flash pictures. Because new General 
Electric M2 Flash Bulbs are only 10c! 
Yes, here’s the new tiny-but-power- 
ful, low-cost, G-E M2: 


e carry a dozen easy, in one 
hand or pocket 

e gets great pictures, even at 15 
feet 

e simple to use, push in and pop 
out 

e sure-fire, easiest flashing G-E 
ever made 

eand only 10¢—save 30¢ to 
48¢ when you flash a roll of 
film 


See the exciting G-E M2 today! Get 
some ...and shoot wonderful flash 
pictures of crazy mixed up Hallo- 
ween fun! 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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High Cost of Dating 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing this letter in reply to 
the one that was written by Chuck 





Edgar in the September 15, 1954, issue 
of Senior Scholastic. 

It does seem that many girls think 
they can’t have a good time unless their 
date spends a lot of money on them. 

There are many ways to enjoy a date 
without spending money. One way that 
I advocate is to have a small group 
come to the house, turn on the record 
player, and have your “smooth dance 
floor” right in your own home. There 
is always something in the refrigerator 
for a snack and for a very small price 











Pele-facts 














Bell Telephone scientists made the dream come true. By using strips of 
highly purified silicon (which comes from common sand), they made a 
big step forward in converting the sun’s energy into electricity. 





Wired together, these silicon strips can 
turn sunshine into enough electricity to 
operate low-power mobile telephones, 
and Charge storage batteries in remote 
places for rural telephone service. These 
are only two of many uses foreseen for 
the new device. 


un 
onno0omaaa 


0000000000000 





The Bell Solar Battery grew out of years of research at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. It’s another example of how our continuing research 
works to bring you still better low-cost telephone service. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











quench the thirst while dancing. 

This provides conversation, fun, and 
dancing to the best orchestra (a la 
record), and no one has spent a very 
large portion of his allowance. 


Helen Bailey 
Mount Vernon H. §. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


I can’t understand why a guy thinks 
he has to spend a lot of money on a 
girl every time he dates her, in order 
to make a big impression. 

I am a senior this year. . . If I ever 
mention anything about spending too 
much, they always get mad or say 
“That’s what it is made for, to spend.” 

I don’t like for a guy to think | 
wouldn't like a quiet evening at home 
once in a while. In fact, I think | 
would enjoy a less expensive evening 
a lot more. 

Ruby Lincicome 
Ravenswood, W. Va. 


Away with Vacations? 
Dear Editor: 


This letter concerns the topic on 
which Andrew Halstead wrote in the 
September 15 issue of Senior Scholastic. 

He believes we should have a longer 
school year and a short vacation. He 
continued to say that high school stu- 
dents do not need that long a rest. 
Also, he said that the experience gained 
from working in the summer would not 
be of much help in later life and sug- 
gested that we have but a short vaca- 
tion and finish school in three years. 

First, I would like to remind him that 
not only the students get a rest but 
the faculty also gets a much needed 
rest, and he should consider them as 
well as himself! 

If he is so bored with swimming and 
tennis, he should get out and work like 
most of the other high school students 
do. I would like to point out that the 
experience you gain working during the 
summer is invaluable in later life, be- 
cause it teaches you to work and co 
operate with others in a Christian way, 
as well as to improve your personality 
and social life. 

If he thinks that four years of high 
school is too long, why does he not go 
to summer school, considering the fact 
that his summer is so boring? 

He also mentioned that he couldn't 
look at another book. Well, what does 
he think he’ll have to do in school? 

I would like to mention the fact that 
you're young only once, and your four 
years of high school pass only too fast! 
Why does he want to rush it so? 


Donna Catlin 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Attention Science Fiction Fans! 
Dear Editor: 


Last spring your movie column gave 
top rating to a film called Them. Ac- 
cording to the review, it is the story 
of some ants that have been mutated 
by the action of gamma (or similar) 
radiation at Los Alamos. These antoids 
plan to take over the world, etc., and 
our trusty heroes save the day at the 
last moment. 

This is all very good, but it is im- 
possible. Contrary to popular belief, 
science fiction (in its purest form) deals 
only with things that are at least pos- 
sible (even parapsychology is remotely 
possible). Gigantic ants aren't. 


Our enlarged and eager arthropods 
would find themselves up against a very 
interesting natural law—the Square- 
Cube Law: 

“As the size of an object is cubed, 
its strength is squared.” 

This law will banish our eerie exo- 
skeletoned enemies to the limbo of Pure 
Fantasy. The law means that if you 
enlarge an animal, it gets bigger faster 
than it gets stronger. If an animal gets 
too large, it will not be able fully to 
support its own weight. 

For example, the largest dinosaurs 
were semi-aquatic because their muscles 
could not stand the strain of carrying 
the full weight of the body. The largest 
animal is the whale, which is wholly 
aquatic. The larger animals’ lungs had 
to adapt to the need of more oxygen. 
A primitive amoeba has enough sur- 
face exposed to the water to take care 
of its oxygen needs. If that amoeba was 
enlarged a few times, it would be un- 
able to get enough oxygen to live. Thus 
into limbo goes the Amoeboid Monster. 

The reverse to this law is also true. 
If you decrease the size of an animal, 
it becomes smaller faster than it be- 
comes weaker. Actually, the cliche, 
“You can’t tell by the size of a flea 
how far he will jump,” is utterly wrong. 
If you reduced a man to the size of a 
grasshopper, he could jump much 
higher than the grasshopper could, and 
if you enlarged the grasshopper, he 
would be woefully weak. He could not 
jump higher than the Empire State 
Building. I don’t think that he could 
jump at all. 


The acting is probably very fine, but 
this is the kind of story that gives 
Science Fiction a bad name. The “Im- 
possible” story that seems almost accu- 
tate is called “Science Fantasy.” 

As a closing thought: If there ever 
Was any giant named Paul Bunyan, the 
very act of standing up would have 
shattered every bone in his body! 


Stephen A. Kallis, Jv. 
Winchester High School 
Winchester, Mass. 

















WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Climb aboard the S.S. Empire State and meet 
Captain Alfred Olivet. He has a score of adyen- 
tures to tell—like the time 2 ship was caught flat- 
footed in a hurricane because “the radio operator 
was too lazy to go up to the radio and get the 
weather reports, so he just made them up.” Cap- 
tain Olivet has trained more than 9,000 Mer- 
chant Marine officers. Meet him in Interview of 
the Week: “Man of the Sea”—p. 6 


» 
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What about citizens who don’t vote? 
Should we make them pay a fine? 
That’s what they do in some other 
countries, and it works. But is fining 
the non-voter the best way to bring 
him to the polls? Both sides argue 
it out in Forum Topic of the Week: 
“Vote or Be Fined?”—p. 7 





Remember the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 
One man was both good and evil. The atom is like 
that. Its power can mean mass destruction or 
peace and prosperity for all the world. Now 
America has presented the nations of the world 
with a bold new program to develop atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful purposes. What is it? How will 
it work? See “The Split Atom’”—p. 9 


For nine weary months, uranium 

prospector Vernon Pick had trudged J Pe) 
the rocky, arid wastes of the Colo- - 
rado Plateau. His grubstake money 
had almost run out when he de- 
cided on a last two-week trip. He 
was stumbling up a slope one day 
when his Geiger counter went wild. 
He was walking over a rich bed of 
uranium ore. What was it worth? 
Last month Pick sold it for $9,000,- 
000 in cash. Read about America’s 
new industrial frontier. See “Ura- 
nium—A New Kind of Gold”—p.11 





A new quarrel is brewing in the Mediterranean—be- 
tween Greece and England over the island of 
Cyprus. The Greeks say Cyprus was once theirs. 
Now they want it back. See “Isle of Venus”—p. 14 


EPICAC was a super computing machine—seven 
tons of tubes, wires, and switches sprawled over an 
acre. But EPICAC fell in love and there lies a tale. 
See “EPICAC,” by Kurt Vonnegut—p. 19 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 4; Understanding the News, p. 15; What 
Do You Know? p. 18; Good Grooming, p. 23; Boy dates Girl, p. 24; 
Films, p. 25; Sports, p. 26; Crossword Puzzle, p. 28; Listening and Look- 
ing, p. 29; Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 









Meet Captain Alfred Olivet, whose job is 
training officers for the Merchant Marine 


Man of the Sea 







Photo by Bob Noble 


































’ SUM up my career in a nutshell,” said the captain, When Captain Olivet was a student, the school’s ship was 
“I have traveled a million miles on slow ships—ten- a sailing vessel—the former U. S. S. Newport. It was as a 

knot ships.” cadet aboard this ship that Captain Olivet experienced his 
It was a modest summary for a man who has officered most exciting adventure. 

freighters and tankers and attack cargo ships, and has helped “It was my first trip at sea,” he recalled, “and we were 

train 9,000 Merchant Marine officers. caught flat-footed in a hurricane off the Sable Islands near 
We interviewed Captain Alfred F. Olivet in the master’s Nova Scotia. We were under full sail when the hurricane 

cabin of the Empire State, training ship of the State Uni- struck, and lost most of the sails and a lifeboat. We even 

versity of New York Maritime College at Fort Schuyler, New had a fire on board. Meanwhile, the sails and debris that 

York. At the time, the 6,059-ton vessel was on her way home went overboard fouled the propeller.” 

after an eighty-day cruise. Under Captain Olivet’s com- The ship rode out the storm and limped back into port, 

mand, 347 cadets had sailed the ship to Bermuda, Italy, where staff and cadets learned the startling reason for their 

Holland, Spain, and home again. We met the ship in Chesa- trouble. “The radio operator had been giving false weather 

peake Bay. * reports,” Captain Olivet explained, his eyes snapping with 
The captain, a heavy-set man, is commandant of cadets animosity even thirty-odd years afterward. “He was too lazy 

at the college, where young men are trained for careers as to go up to the radio and get the weather reports, so he just 

Merchant Marine officers, engineers, and naval officers. They made them up.” 

are graduated with bachelor’s degrees from the University However, Captain Olivet has never lost his love of the 

of New York. Each June the cadets go aboard the Empire sea and of seafaring. 

State, a converted attack cargo vessel. Under the leadership : 

of Captain Olivet and a staff of college officers, the cadets “Magnificent Opportunities for the Future” 


learn their seamanship first-hand. : hea as ; ih 
, “It’s a wonderful profession,” he said, leaning back in his 


chair. “I wish I could get started all over again. It has mag- 


Was Himself a Cadet at the College ; sy he 
nificent opportunities for the future. 


Captain Olivet, who is fifty-four, was himself a cadet at His principal advice to high school students interested in 
the college. He entered in 1919, after high school gradua- a career at sea is technical. 
tion, and in 1921 was licensed as a third mate in the U. S. “A young man should take as much math as possible, and 
Merchant Marine. ; as much science,” he said. “Sea life is becoming more tech- 

For nine years Captain Olivet served at sea as an officer. nical all the time.” He prescribed-“refresher courses” for 
In 1934 he returned to the college as an instructor. bovs who find math difficult. 

The Navy called him to active duty in 1940. He was Captain Olivet is in a good position to compare today's 
assigned to teach navigation at the Navy Midshipmen’s boys with other generations. “Boys of today are more wide- 
School at Columbia University. awake, more responsive,” he said. “They take to guidance 

He still thinks highly of the 6.000 young officers he helped much more readily than students did in my time. Television 
to train there. “Those fellows won the war,” he declared. and radio have given young men a wide scope.” 

“We made them into officers in three months. We had to The impression created by Captain Olivet was one of a 
know within eighteen days which ones could make it. Ninety- man happy and at home in his work. The Empire State 
five per cent made the grade.” steamed smoothly through the Atlantic; smart-stepping 
- After two years the Navy sent Captain Olivet to sea cadets reported in and out of his cabin; on a shelf were his 
again. He saw action in North Africa and the Pacific. books—heavy books on seamanship, the sea yarns of C. S. 


Forester, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—and 

sys ye ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK 3% y  __ the watercolors with which the captain relaxes. 
The best person you can be is the person you ought to “I have had a wonderfully interesting life,” he said, “a 
be and are going to be if you want to be.—Anonymous truly interesting life.” —Rosert A. PoTEETE 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





VOTE or Be Fined? 


A pro and con discussion: Should citizens 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


On November 2, many millions of Americans will go to 
the polls to elect Senators, Representatives, Governors, and 
hosts of other officials to state and local offices. However, 
many millions of other citizens—also eligible to vote—will 
not go near the polls at all. This is an “off-year” election. 

Few experts believe that as many people will vote this 
year as in the Presidential election year of 1952, when 
61,000,000 votes were cast. In that election, over 60 per 
cent of the citizens eligible to vote actually did so, as against 
44 per cent in 1950, the last so-called “off year.” Yet 1954, 
like any other election year, is also a “year of decision” 


for all Americans. 


YES! 


1. Compulsory voting has proved ef- 
fective in other democratic countries. 


Some of the world’s staunchest de- 
mocracies, such as Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Australia, regard voting as 
not only a right, but a duty. 

Belgium has had compulsory voting 
for the better part of a century, without 
forfeiting the advantages of democracy. 
On the contrary, where only 10 per cent 
of the Belgian electorate voted in the 
1860's, now as many as 85 per cent of 
the eligible voters turn up at the polls 
on election day. 

In Australia, between 95 and 99 per 
cent of the eligible voters now cast their 
ballots. Before compulsory voting was 
introduced, less than half of the elec- 
torate went to the polls. 

Some people argue that compulsory 
voting is undemocratic because it exists 
in Soviet Russia. This argument over- 
looks the fact that Russia is a dictator- 
ship because its citizens have no real 
choice in who shall govern them, not 

use they are compelled to vote. 


2. People who do not exercise their 
tights risk losing them. 


As fewer and fewer people vote, our 
government tends to become respon- 
sible to a minority, rather than to a 
majority of the people. The govern- 
ment, in time, may become concerned 
mainly with the interests of those who 





- who do not vote be made to pay a fine? 


Even the showing made in the last Presidential election, 
which brought out a higher percentage of eligible voters 
than any since 1940, is not encouraging. Compare that 
figure with the 75 per cent turnout in the Presidential 
election of 1900, when the voters sent William McKinley 
to the White House. 

The number of Americans eligible to vote has increased 
by many millions. But the percentage of those who exercise 
this privilege has declined as sharply. 

What can be done to reverse the trend? Should we compel 
citizens to take part in choosing their own government 
officials? Should we fine those who do not vote? Here are 


the arguments on both sides. 


do vote. The non-voter, by his inaction, 
shows that he is indifferent to what the 
government may do. The firal outcome 
of such a trend is a government which 
represents only a vigorous minority, and 
in which the majority of the people 
have no real say at all. 

If we adopt compulsory voting now, 
we will not only halt but reverse the 
trend toward government by the minor- 
ity. When all the eligible citizens go to 
the polls, the officials they elect truly 
represent the majority of the people, 
and feel responsible to the will of the 
majority. Compulsory voting will serve 
as another effective safeguard of our 
liberties. 


3. Compulsory voting will end rule by 
political “bosses.” 


Professional politicians, or “bosses,” 
sometimes control nominations and elec- 
tions. In some U. S. towns, cities, and 
even states, candidates selected by po- 
litical bosses manage to win elections 
year after year, because they have a 
powerful political machine behind them. 

Only a small fraction of the eligible 
voters go to the polls. Thus the politi- 
cign usually has no trouble in rounding 
up enough votes to elect his candidate. 

Why don’t more people go to the 
polls? Some decide that the office to 
be filled isn’t an important one, and it 
doesn’t matter who gets elected. Others 
feel that “one little vote” doesn’t make 
any difference, when so many are cast. 
Still others decide that they can’t buck 


the political machine. “After all,” say 
they, “the same bunch always gets in 
anyhow.” And there are always some 
people who are simply “too busy with 
important matters.” 

Nothing frightens a political boss 
more than a large turnout at the polls. 
Compulsory voting, by bringing all the 
people to the polls on election day, will 
take government out of the hands of 
the professional politician and restore 
it to the people. 


4. Compulsory voting is the demo- 
cratic way. 


Compulsory voting can become a 
Federal law when two thirds of both 





Should you go to the polls because you 
are a good citizen—or to avoid a fine? 








Houses of Congress, or the legislatures 
of two thirds of the states, vote to 
amend the U. S. Constitution. 

Amendments to the Constitution have 
been used before to extend the vote 
to more people. The 15th Amendment 
provides that no citizen shall be denied 
the right to vote “on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The 19th Amendment gives the 
vote to women. These amendments 
were enacted because they met the 
freely-expressed desire of the electorate. 
In the same manner, an amendment to 
make voting compulsory would also 
express the will of the majority. 

Nor should the word “compulsory” 
scare us. Many of our laws compel us to 
do certain things, whether or not we 
want to. We are compelled to pay taxes. 
We must send our children to school. 
We must serve in the Armed Forces if 
called upon to do so. : 

We realize that these duties are the 
obligation of every citizen. However, 
penalties are provided for those who 
refuse to meet these obligations. And a 
fine should be provided for those who 
ignore their obligation to vote. 


NO! 


1. Compulsory voting takes us a long 
way toward dictatorship. 


Americans don’t like being told what 
to do. We are a people who value our 
freedom, and we like to do what we 
please when we please to do it. 

We know laws are necessary, and we 
pass them when it becomes clear they 












HEY, POP 
IF 50°4, OF OUR 
CITIZENS NEGLECT 
TO VOTE, 26% 
COULD PICK THE 
GOVERNMENT FOR 


are needed to protect us or preserve 
our way of life. But compulsory voting 
is not necessary. 

Some countries compel citizens to 
vote, but there is no evidence that they 
have secured better governments than 
nations where men are free to vote or 
not, as they choose. Moreover, there 
are countries which achieve excellent 
voting records without herding citizens 
to the polls. 

In the June 7, 1953, elections in Italy, 
93.8 per cent of the citizens eligible to 
vote cast their ballots. In Great Britain, 
82.6 per cent of the electorate turned 
out to vote in the October, 1951, gen- 
eral elections. In France, the figure was 
80.2 per cent in 1951. The citizens of 
thesa countries, acting freely, scored up 
voting records which compare favor- 
ably with those made by countries 
where voting is compulsory. 


2. Our bad voting record is not entire- 
ly the fault of the citizen. 


There are other things besides indif- 
ference which keep people away from 
the polls. 

In too many states, counties, and dis- 
tricts, local election laws tend to dis- 
courage the potential voter from ap- 
pearing at the polls. Residence require- 
ments must be met, sometimes literacy 
tests must be taken, and in some states 
a poll tax must be paid. Restrictions of 
this kind are expected to keep about 
8,000,000 Americans away from the 
voting booths this "November. 

In some cities, jury lists are drawn 
from the ranks of registered voters. Of 
course, we know that jury servicg is one 
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Startling Arithmetic!—What is the best way to change the 
nercentages? Fining non-voters, or educatin~ for citizenship? 








of the obligations of citizenship, and 
no good citizen tries to shirk this re 
sponsibility. However, some citizens do 
try to evade it, and they stay away from 
the polls to avoid the necessity of 
registering. 

We should do everything in our pow- 
er to teach such people the importance 
of jury service in our democracy. In the 
meantime, we might get more people 
to vote if we drew jury lists from state 
income tax returns, city directories, or 
even telephone directories. 


3. We can simplify the actual business 
of voting. 


We can do a lot to encourage voting 
by making it a more simple procedure, 
so the average citizen can cast his vote 
with ease. We can make Election Day 
a national holiday in all states, so that 
business cannot possibly keep anyone 
away from the polls. 

We can also cut down on registration 
red tape. The voter must now make 
two trips to the polls, one to register, 
and one to vote. Several states now 
permit voters to register only once in 
order to vote for the rest of their lives. 
This arrangement, known as “perma- 
nent personal registration,” has some 
opponents who fear it will lead to elec- 
tion frauds, such as people voting sev- 
eral times by using the names of voters 
who have died since the previous elec- 
tion. But states which have tried this 
method report honest balloting and an 
increase in the number of voters. 


4. The real remedy for our poor voting 
record is education in citizenship. 


In 1952, both parties, Democratic 
and Republican, felt that their best 
hope of victory lay in a large turnout 
on Election Day. Both parties worked 
feverishly to get people to vote. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
lent its weight to the effort. It urged 
radio and television stations and the 
press to allot advertising time or space 
to getting out the vote. It encouraged 
companies in all fields of business to 
sponsor such advertising. Civic and fra- 
ternal organizations also joined the 
campaign. More than two million Boy 
Scouts distributed voting reminders to 
30,000,000 homes. Over 1,500,000 Girl 
Scouts made themselves available as 
free baby-sitters so parents could vote. 

What was the’ result of this almost 
unprecedented effort? More Americans 
went to the polls than ever before in 
the history of this country. 

Yet no one used compulsion to 
achieve_this record turnout. It was the 
result of a great many people working 
together to teach all citizens that gov- 
ernment is everybody’s job. 

Such education for citizenship can 
continually improve our voting reco 
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The Split Atom 


HE ATOM is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
T Mr. Hyde. It can be a benefactor 
or it can be a killer. Which it shall be 
lies within the power and wisdom of 
man. 

If we let the atom “blow its top,” it 
means mass destruction. If we harness 
the atom, it means peace and _ pros- 
perity. 

Thus the choice before mankind is 
atomic construction or atomic destruc- 
tion. 

Ever since the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan in August, 1945, to 
speed the end of World War II, men 
of good will have been looking forward 
to the day when the miraculous power 
of the atom would be used for peace, 
not war. 

The United States, which was first 
to “unlock” the secret of the atom, is 
today first in offering its atomic re- 
sources for peaceful purposes. 

September 23, 1954, may come to be 
regarded as the dawn of a new age. 
For on that day, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—speaking for the 
United States—presented to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations a con- 
crete program to develop the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

This program is to be launched not 
sometime in the remote future. It is to 
get under way early in 1955, as soon 
as practically possible. 

Soviet Russia is invited to participate. 
But the program is not to be delayed 
or abandoned if the Soviets refuse to 
go along. 

In short, no obstacles can now stand 
in the way of the unfolding of a new 
era—the era of world-wide atomic 
abundance. 

The historic atoms-for-peace pro- 
posal was first made to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on December 8, 1953. 

There is, he told the assembled dele- 
gates from 60 member nations, an 
alternative to atomic war. The alterna- 
tive is atomic peace. 

The President’s plan—and that’s part 
of its greatness—was essentially simple. 
It called for the creation of a U.N.- 
supervised atomic energy agency. Na- 
tions possessing atomic fuel would 

contribute part of it to this agency “to 
serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 


FOR PEACE 
FOR WAR 


There is a silver lining behind the 


dark, mushroom-shaped atomic cloud 


In somber tones, the President dis- 
cussed what he called “the awful arith- 
metic of the atom bomb.” He served 
notice that should an atomic attack be 
launched against the United States, 
“such an aggressor’s land would be laid 
waste.” But, he added, “all this, while 
fact, is not the true expression of the 
purpose and the hope of the United 
States.” 


America’s Goals 


The President continued—and this 
was one of the most moving passages 
in his eloquent and memorable ad- 
dress—“To pause there would be to 
confirm the hopeless finality of a belief. 
that two atomic colossi are doomed 
malevolently to eye each other in- 
definitely across a trembling world. To 
stop there would be to accept helplessly 
the probability of civilization destroyed 
—the annihilation of the irreplaceable 
heritage of mankind handed down to 
us from generation to generation—and 
the condemnation of mankind to begin 
all over again the age-old struggle up- 
ward from savagery toward decency, 
justice and right.” 

Then the President turned to the 
crux of his address. He outlined his 
proposal in these deeply felt words: 

“The governments principally in- 





International News photo 
Secretary of State Dulles outside U. N., 
his “atoms for peace’ speech in hand. 


volved, to the extent permitted by 
elementary prudence, to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions 
from their stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. We 
would expect that such an agency 
would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations. . 

“The responsibility of this Atomic 
Energy Agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fissionable ma- 
terial would be allocated to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts 
would be mobilized to apply atomic 
energy to the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful activities. 
A special purpose would be to provide 
abundant electrical energy in the 
power-starved areas of the world. Thus 
the contributing powers would be dedi- 
cating some of their strength to serve 
the needs rather than the fears of the 
world.” 

It was explained by the President 
that the “ratios of contributions, the 
procedures, and other details,” would 
be worked out in “private talks” among 
the participating nations—that is, Soviet 
Russia, the U. S., Britain, and Canada. 


Era of Peace and Plenty 


The President’s speech was of dual 
importance. First, he offered to a fear- 
ridden world the key to a glorious era 
of peace and plenty based on atomic 
energy. 

Second, he offered a new approach 
to the problem of international control 
of atomic energy—a problem which for 
more than seven years had been bogged 
down in utter stalemate between Soviet 
Russia and the Western democracies. 

It was in June, 1946—at a time when 


‘ only the United States knew the atomic 


secret—that this country submitted to 
the United Nations its plan for the 
international control of atomic energy. 

This plan, briefly, called for the crea- 
tion, under the U.N., of an international 
agency which would have thorough- 
going powers of inspection to prevent 
any nation from secretly producing 
atomic weapons. 





An overwhelming majority in the 
United Nations approved the U.S. plan. 
Only Soviet Russia and her satellites 
cast their votes against it. The Soviets 
have persistently refused to agree to 
any rigid system of inspection. 

The two sides have been deadlocked 
ever since. In the meantime, the Soviets 
“cracked” the atomic secret in Sep- 
tember, 1949, and in August, 1953, 
Premier Georgi Malenkov announced 
that the Soviets also had the H-bomb. 

The proposal made by President 
Eisenhower last December did not by 
any means abandon the U.S. plan for 
international control of atomic energy— 
a plan with fool-proof guaranties 
against cheating. What the President 
did was to side-step the plan for the 
time being. 

It was hoped at that time that if an 
agreement with Soviet Russia could be 
reached on constructive uses of atomic 
energy, the way would be paved for 
an agreement on outlawing its destruc- 
tive uses. 


The Four-Point Program 


In the months that followed, there 
were a number of “private talks” both 
in Washington and Moscow between 











representatives of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., and an exchange of several 
notes. But no “area of agreement” was 
reached. From the very outset, the 
negotiations were deadlocked by Soviet 
Russia’s insistence that the A-bomb be 
outlawed first, before the creation of 
an atomic pool for peaceful purposes. 

On August 10, the State Department 
announced that Soviet Russia’s latest 
response was “99 per cent negative” 
and that the U.S. had asked Moscow 
whether its answer should be regarded 
as “100 per cent negative.” 

Then, on September 23, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles delivered his 
opening address to the U.N. General 
Assembly. It was a stirring speech. The 
Secretary expressed the hope that a 
new international agency to “explore 
and develop the vast possibilities for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy” 
would get under way by early next 
year. He gave more details of the plan 
which President Eisenhower first pro- 
posed last December. 

Mr. Dulles declared that this plan 
“excludes no nation.” But he made it 
clear that the U.S. will go ahead with 
it whether Soviet Russia decides to par- 
ticipate or not. The United States, he 
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“If a hope exists... that hope should be shared by all.’’—President Eisenhower. 














said, will not let the President's pro. 
posal “languish until it dies,” because 
of Russia’s opposition. 

In his speech, Mr. Dulles spelled out 
a four-point program for the immediate 
launching of President Eisenhower’ 
proposal. It called for: 

1. The establishment of an interna- 
tional agency to harness the atom for 
peace. This agency would include al] 
nations. (It was explained a few days 
later that the U.S. would like to see 
this new agency linked to the UN, 
in the same manner that UNESCO, 
WHO, and the other specialized agen. 
cies are.) 

2. The holding of an international 
scientific conference next spring—under 
U.N. auspices—“to consider this whole 
vast subject.” 

8. The opening of a reactor training 
school in the U.S. early next year. It 
would train students from abroad in 
the working principles of atomic energy 
“with specific regard to its peacetime 
uses.” 

(A “reactor” is an atomic furnace. 
It utilizes nuclear power to produce 
heat. This heat is then used to generate 
electric current.) 

4. The invitation of a “substantial 
number” of medical and surgical ex- 
perts from foreign countries to work 
in cancer hospitals in the U.S. Atomic 
energy techniques (Mr. Dulles pointed 
out) “are among the hopeful ap 
proaches to controlling this menace to 
mankind.” 


The Atom’s Silver Lining 


The United States requested that this 
atoms-for-peace plan be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. The 
request was approved unanimously. 
Surprisingly, the Soviet delegate, An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky, voted for it. He voted 
for it? but reserved the right to have 
more to say about the plan during the 
Assembly debate. He denied that Soviet 
Russia had rejected President Eisen- 
hower’s original proposal. 

Thereupon the U.S. made public 4 
nine-month-long exchange of notes be 
tween Washington and Moscow. They 
showed that the Soviets refused to con- 
sider the peaceful use of atomic power 
until after the use of atomic weapons 
is outlawed. 

This stand was reaffirmed by Soviet 
delegate Vishinsky in his speech to the 
Assembly on September 30. 

Delegates from the free nations, 0 
the other hand, hailed America’s init 
tive. They pledged their support to this 
country’s effort to transform the atom 
from a symbol of fear to a symbol 
hope. 
There is—given good wills silver 
lining behind the dark, mushroom 
shaped cloud that has hung omin 
over the world for the past nine yeast 
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Atomic Energy Commission photo 
Geologist checks mine face—it may be uranium or just rock. 


MERICA is reliving the days of the 

"49ers. This time, however, the 
prospectors aren’t going all the way to 
California to hunt for gold. They are 
going only as far as the Colorado 
Plateau, and they are searching for 
uranium. 

The burro has been replaced by the 
jeep. The pick and shovél have given 
way to the Geiger counter (an elec- 
tronic device that measures radioac- 
tivity). But the picture of men roam- 
ing trackless country and staking claims 
to mineral deposits is still pretty much 
the same. 

What they find doesn’t end up in the 
vaults of Fort Knox. Instead, it be- 
comes the basic raw material of atomic 
energy for war and for peace. The 
chance to strike it rich in uranium is 
drawing men and money from all over 
the country. Uranium has become the 
hottest new industry in America. 

The Colorado Plateau is an area of 
about 120,000 acres centered at the 
point where Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah meet (see map on 
page 13). It spreads into all four of 
these states. About 90 per cent of this 
land is owned by the United States 
Government. A few small towns are 
scattered through the area. But until 
1952, the area was noted for practically 
nothing at all. 


Millionaires Overnight 


Suddenly, in the summer of 1952, 
two men put that part of the country 
on the nation’s lips and maps. 

Vernon Pick, a shopkeeper from 
Minneapolis, Minn., was on his way to 
Mexico after his store had been de- 
stroyed by fire. He stopped off at the 
Colorado Plateau to see if he could 


d uranium. He found it, millions of 
dollars worth. 


A couple of weeks later, Charles 
Steen, a Texas geologist who searched 
until he and his family were penniless 
and practically starving, made another 
rich strike. Steen managed to get lots 
of publicity for himself in order to 
raise funds to develop his find. And 
that was the beginning of the Colorado 
Plateau’s uranium fever. 

There had been a few mines 
operating before Pick and Steen had 
their luck. In 1948, there were 15 
mines in operation. But until 1952, few 
people knew of their existence and 
almost no one dreamed of the area’s 
potential wealth. 

Today everybody who goes there is 
at least a part-time prospector. Geiger 
counters and other supplies are avail- 
able in almost every store, Even pass- 
ing tourists try their hand—and some- 
times they, too, find some uranium. One 





"Welemneelana cour photo 
Miner in the Colorado Plateau gives his 
daughter a lesson in identifying uranium. 





URANIUM 
A New Kind of Gold 


America is finding vast new power reserves 


in the wastelands of the Colorado Plateau 


resident of the area said, “Some people 
here wouldn’t even go out for a walk 
without putting on their earphones and 
taking along their Geiger counters.” 

And some people have grown very 
rich. Charles Steen, for example, is said 
to be worth anywhere from $40,000,000 
to $100,000,000—depending on how 
much ore finally turns up on_ his 
property. 

A few others are reputed to be mak- 
ing as much as $1,000 a day working 
their mines. Right now, there are about 
600 mines in production. Soon there 
will be many more, for the exploration 
and development are still going on. 
Somebody recently guessed that about 
one out of three people who have 
staked claims are making money. The 
rest are breaking even or losing their 
shirts. 


Uncle Sam Is Only Buyer 


No one really knows for sure how 
big the uranium boom has become. 
Why? The Atomic Energy Commission 
keeps production and processing figures 
a guarded secret. But experts believe 
that the output has been big enough 
to make the U. S. the second largest 
producer of uranium ore in the Free 
World. The Belgian Congo is the larg- 
est source of the Free World’s uranium. 
Other leading producers are Canada— 
which has been having a similar boom 
—South Africa, and Australia. 

From the start of the U. S. atomic 
energy program, the Congo has been 
our chief source of supply for uranium. 
Even now, that area provides 70 per 
cent of U. S. needs. Africa isn’t very 
far away, in peacetime. But in time of 
war it could become completely in- 
accessible. Thus, there is a chance that 
in an emergency this country might 
be cut off from its chief supply of the 
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mineral. This explains the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s reason for 
pushing the western mining of uranium. 
have to invest their 
money, time, and energy in searching 
for uranium ore. But if they find it, 
they have no difficulty in selling it. 
There is only: one final consumer, the 
Atomic Energy Commission in its plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Hanford, 
Washington. And the Atomic Energy 
Commission pays handsomely for all 
that can be produced. 

The Government agrees to buy at 
least 1,000 tons of ore per year from 
every U. S. mine until 1962. Its price 
is at least $3 a ton, depending on the 
quality of the ore. The average base 
price is about $25 a ton. But that isn’t 
all, The AEC also pays a fat bonus on 
the first 10,000 pounds from every 
mine, in order to encourage beginners. 
It also pays 6¢ a ton for every mile 
the ore must be hauled from the mine 
to the processing mill. 

In addition, the AEC is offering a 
special bonus of $10,000 to the first 
mine that brings it 20 tons of ore con- 
taining 20 per cent of uranium oxide. 
The average ore contains only about 
0.3 per cent of uranium oxide mixed 
with rocks and other foreign matter. 
While occasional handfuls of ore have 
contained more than 20 per cent oxide, 
no one yet has had the time to pick out 
the small quantities and pile them up 
to make 20 tons. What’s more, most 
mines keep their richer ores to mix 
with poorer ones. That way the whole 
batch brings a higher price. 


precious 


Pre yspectors 





Penny Shares of Stock 


Even now, two years after the boom 
began, the excitement continues. In 
Salt Lake City, the nearest large city 
to the ore field, the biggest topic of 
conversation is uranium stock. Shares 
in any company with the word “uran- 
ium” in its name are snapped up as 
soon as they are offered for sale. Most 
of these shares are what financiers call 
“penny stocks.” They sell for less than 
$1 per share. Often they are issued at 
prices as low as a penny or two to in- 
duce small investors to buy them. Fre- 
quently they have been offered outside 
of the mining area, but in many states 
securities laws prohibit their salé. 

These stocks are generally sold by 
prospectors who have staked their 
claims but do not have enough money 
to buy the tools and hire the labor to 
do the actual mining of ore. It is very 
difficult even for experts to judge the 
value of these stocks. But most of them 
sell quickly and some have had phe- 
nomenal price rises. Shares in Lisbon 
Uranium Corp., owned by financier 
Floyd Odlum, rose in value from 20¢ 
to more than $3 in less than six months. 

It is still fairly simple to become a 
uranium prospector. All that is needed 
is a Geiger counter—selling from $30 
to $200—and a book published by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office called 
Prospecting for Uranium-—selling for 
55¢. 

The U. S. Geological Survey explores 
the plateau by plane with special 
equipment and regularly issues maps 








Maurey Garber photo 
A man who struck it rich is Vernon Pick (right). Floyd B. Odlum (left), head of the 
Atlas Corp., paid Pick $9,000,000 for his mine claims in southeastern Utah. 





showing likely places where a pros. 
pector might find the ore. 

Since most of the land is owned by 
the Federal Government, once a pros- 
pector finds a likely spot, it is only 
necessary for him to stake a claim. This 
means marking off his land—usually 
about 20 acres—with piles of stones at 
the corners. In one pile he must place 
a written description of the spot. Then 
he must file his claim with the county 
recorder. That costs $1. 

Old-style claim jumping—where a 
man removes anothers markers and 
beats him to the recording officer—has 
occurred. And in one case in Utah it 
was dealt with in Wild West style: 
the offender was shot. But by and large, 
the process has been law abiding. 


Cost of Finding Rich Ore 


The law gives a prospector all rights 
to his claimed land, provided he does 
$100 worth of work a year on it, The 
land may turn out to contain little 
profitable ose. In that case, the pros- 
pector may abandon his claim rather 
than invest $100 a year on it. 

He may decide to mine it himself. 
Or he may sell it to someone else. 
Prices for claims on the Colorado 
Plateau have ranged from $50 to as 
high as $3,000 plus a share in the 
profits, if any. Chances are that if a 
man sells out, the buyer will be a 
large established company. 

While there still is plenty of un- 
claimed land for the lone prospector, 
the big new developments in the area 
are being worked by large business 
concerns. Much of the ore on or near 
the surface, easily spotted with a Geiger 
counter, is already claimed. The rich 
ore still available is generally far below 
the surface. 

This means that even to locate this 
rich ore requires drilling—sometimes as 
deep as 1,000 feet at costs up to $4 per 
foot. And it often takes many holes 
to locate an ore body, It is estimated 
that only about one out of 40 drillings 
strikes pay dirt. The cost of finding 
ore may now run into the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. That’s where the large 
companies come in. 

Because of the presence of another 
metal—vanadium—in the uranium. ore, 
two of the early comers from the ranks 
of big industry were Vanadium Corp. 
of America and U. S. Vanadium Co., a 
division of Union Carbide & Carbon. 
Other big concerns in the field also 
are large miners of other metals: Ana- 
conda Copper Mining, Climax Molyb- 
denum, Calumet & Hecla Copper, Na- 
tional Lead, and Homestake Mining 
Co., the largest gold producer in North 
America. Sate 

With scientific detection equipment, 
aerial surveys, and plenty of money for 
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drilling, these companies will speed up 
the deVelopment of ore in the area. 
But there probably will still be many 
wandering prospectors for years to 
come. In fact, there may even be more 
of them now that the big companies 
have shown their confidence in the area. 


Rich Land of Optimism 


The Colorado Plateau has already 
created tremendous economic activity. 
Makers of Geiger counters can’t meet 
the demand for their products. Stock 
brokers in Salt Lake City and else- 
where are handling millions of shares a 
day. Mines have grown from one-man 
operations to sizeable developments, 
though even the largest doesn’t hire 
more than 30 men per shift. Thousands 
have found work in the mines, in the 
nine mills that process the ore, and in 
selling supplies to prospectors and 
miners. 

Moab, Utah, in the center of the 
boom area, grew from a sleepy town 
of 1,500 to a lively city of more than 
5,000 with a new housing development 
and a string of new shops and motels. 

The air is full of optimism. Uranium 
is the metal of the future, people say. 
They point to the fact that uranium 
exists in 100 different minerals in the 
U.S. and that it has been found all over 
the country in small quantities. 

Uranium production as far away as 
Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, 
and even Florida—and prospecting in 
the suburbs of New York City—add 
to the boom feeling. Atom-powered 


planes, ships, and cars, and atom- - 


generated electricity, they say, will 
Create even greater demand for the 
metal. Recent difficulties in writing a 
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new contract with Belgium for ore from 
the Congo point to still bigger prospects 
for U. S. mines. 


The Pessimistic Side 


On the other side of the picture, 
however, there is some pessimism about 
the future of the industry in America. 
Some critics even talk of future ghost 
towns in the Colorado Plateau. They 
admit that H-bomb triggers, power gen- 
erators, and many new medical and in- 
dustrial uses for atomic energy will 
continue’ the demand for fissionable 
materials. But they also note another 
development, the so-called “breeder” 
reactors. These—if successful—will pro- 
duce more radioactive material than 
they consume and will require less 
uranium than U, S. mines now produce. 

These pessimists also point to the 
way the Atomic Energy Commission 
keeps secret the prices it pays the mills 
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Circled area on the Colorado Plateau (in 
color) shows heart of the uranium rush. 


for processed ore. That is because 
these rates are considerably higher than 
those the AEC pays Canadian and Bel- 
gian Congo suppliers for the same ma- 
terial. If peaceful conditions prevail, 
the critics say, it won’t pay the Gov- 
ernment to lay out so much more 
money for domestic uranium as long 
as the rest of the world can supply our 
needs. 

Other factors that throw doubt on 
the health of the present boom are 
thorium, radiation’ dangers, and solar 
energy. 

Thorium is the only other natural 
metal which can be converted into 
“fuel” for atomic energy. No one has 
searched for it seriously, but it is be- 
lieved that there may be lots of it 
around the country. It could be a major 
source of competition to uranium. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has 
mobile units examining uranium miners 
for radiation poisoning. Long exposure 
to the ore has injured the health of 
miners in other countries. 

But the biggest likely competitor to 
uranium may be the sun, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories recently demon- 
strated an experimental method of pro- 
ducing electric power from the sun’s 
rays. Research has been going on for 
many years in the field, and it now 
seems to be netting results. 

The sun will probably continue burn- 
ing for billions of years. If even a frac- 
tion of its rays can be harnessed for 
industrial use, it will reduce uranium 
to insignificance as a power source on 
earth. 

Meanwhile, men and money are 
pouring into uranium fields, and Amer- 
ica is building itself a brand new in- 
dustrial frontier. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





The Isle of Venus 


IVE thousand years ago, around the 

eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, men began to make tools and 
weapons out of metal, instead of the 
stone they had used for thousands of 
years before. We call this period the 
Bronze Age, because bronze—an alloy 
of about 90 per cent copper and 10 
»per cent tin, but harder than either 
of them—was the first metal used for 
such purposes. 

The richest deposits of copper in the 
ancient world were found on a large 
island lying about 40 miles from the 
coast of Asia Minor. The Greeks 
called it Kupros, their word for “cop- 
per.” And Kupros—or in English, Cy- 
prus—it remains to this day. 

Cyprus is a rugged, kite-shaped is- 
land some 140 miles long by 60 miles 
wide. Its highest peak towers 6,400 
feet into the sky. Its area is not quite 
as large as the state of Connecticut. 
Its climate is mild and dry like that 
of Southern. California—fine for grow- 


ing grain, fruit, olives, cotton, and to- 
bacco, 
Next to agriculture, mining is the 


principal industry. Copper is still king. 
But other important minerals are 
chrome, asbestos, and gypsum. 

Lying as it does close to all three 
continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
Cyprus has been fought over by many 
nations and has been a melting pot of 
many peoples. Very early it was colon- 
ized by the sea kings of Crete and 


and racial stock it took on a perma- 


nently Greek color. And it had a glam— 


orous place in Greek mythology. 

For legend has it that the Greek 
goddess Aphrodite, better known as 
Venus, rose in all her loveliness from 
the sea near Greece, and that the west 
wind blew her to Cyprus. This, the 
first land that she touched, became her 
special care and shrine. Pygmalion, the 
sculptor who carved from marble the 
immortal beauty of his Galatea, lived 
on Cyprus. At a festival of Venus he 
prayed that his creation might have 
life. The goddess of love heard him, 
and to his joy, the statue became a 
warm, breathing, speaking girl. 


Strategic Importance 


But Cyprus today is scarcely the 
haven of gentleness and good will 
painted in classic myth. For 300 years 
it was part of the powerful Turkish 
Empire. In 1878, when decaying 
Turkey was threatened by her ancient 
enemy, Russia, Great Britain stepped 
in. Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, 
that clever imperialist, wanted to check 
Russia’s expansion in the Middle East. 
He persuaded the Sultan to sign a 
treaty letting Britain occupy Cyprus 
in return for British protection against 
Russia. 

During World War I, in 1914, when 
Turkey fought on the German side, 
Britain annexed Cyprus outright. She 
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Jet planes based on Cyprus are only one hour's flying time from Russian border. 





strategic importance in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The present conflict for control of 
Cyprus has been building up for a 
long time. Of. the island’s 500,000 
population, 80 per cent are Greek 
Christians. About 80,000, or 18 per 
cent, are Moslem Turks. There are 
also a few Armenians, Jews, and 
Syrians. 

Cyprus was Christianized very early 
in the First Century after Christ, and 
was even visited by St. Paul in his 
missionary journeys. The church is a 
branch of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
(like the Greek), but is independent. 

To the Cypriotes, religion and poli- 
tics are closely intermingled. For years 
they have clamored for Enosis (the 
Greek word for “union”) with Greece. 
Now the present archbishop, M. Maka- 
rios, has persuaded the Greek govern- 
ment at Athens to make the Cyprus 
question an international issue. 

Remember that both Greece and 
Turkey are friendly allies of Britain 
and the United States. Both are active 
members of NATO and are thoroughly 
anti-Soviet in sympathies. But the 
Turkish minority in Cyprus do not 
want Greek union. They prefer British 
rule. 

Furthermore, there is a strong and 
active Communist party in Cyprus, the 
Akel, composed of Greeks. The Akel, 
led by Moscow-trained Communists, 
has been smart enough to agitate for 
Enosis, rather than nationalism, 


Question for the U.N. 


Now that Britain has made peace 
with Egypt and agreed to withdraw 
from the Suez Canal zone, she is more 
than ever concerned to maintain strong 
bases in the Near East. She has en- 
larged her camps on Cyprus, improved 
the harbors, and is building a new air 
base to be shared with the U. S. Air 
Force. The British Administration has 
built great irrigation projects, improved 
public health and education, and of- 
fered Cyprus a new constitution and 
self-rule. 

Britain insists that the future of Cy- 
prus is a purely internal question for 
the British Government. But Greece 
has made clear that she would not 
object to the maintenance of NATO 
bases in Cyprus if the island were 
united with Greece. 

When Greece appealed to the 
United Nations to take up the issue 
at the new General Assembly last 
month, Britain refused to take part in 
the debates. But the Assembly voted, 
30 to 19, to place upon its agenda 


the Greek demand for a plebiscite in 
Cyprus to determine its future. Will 
Britain again be forced to retreat from 


an important sector of her empire? 
~Kenvetu M. Goud 
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Unity Dawns for Europe 


The knotty question of German 
rearmament—which long baffled 
the free world—is on the way to 
being solved. 

Top statesmen of nine nations put 
their heads together and came up 
with a solution. The solution satisfies 
both the French and the Germans. 
And that’s no mean accomplishment. 

West Germany is to be granted 
sovereignty (independence) and is al- 
lowed to rearm, under a strict sys- 
tem of controls. 

This was the decision of a nine- 
nation conference held in London 
from September 28 to October 3. The 
conference was attended by the for- 
eign ministers of the United States, 
Britain, Canada, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. 


MAJOR RESULTS 


The major results of this historic 
conference may be summarized as 
follows: 

1, West Germany is to be admitted 
to membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)—the 
l4-nation Atlantic defense alliance. 

NATO’s Council will meet on Oc- 
tober 22 to invite West Germany to 
join. A unanimous vote of the 14 
members is required, but no “hitch” 
is expected on that score. 

2. The Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion (BRUTO) is to be enlarged to in- 
clude West Germany and Italy. The 
Brussels pact, which was signed in 
1948, linked Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg in a military, economic, and 
cultyral union. 

BRUTO is to determine the size of 
Germany’s defense contribution. It is 
an open secret, however, that West 
Germany will be permitted an army 
of 12 divisions—six motorized, four 
tank, and two mechanized infantry 
divisions. (Each division is from 9,000 
to 15,000 men strong.) In addition, 
West Germany is to be allowed a tac- 
tical air force of about one thousand 


planes, and a small navy-for coastal ’ 


defense. 
8. The United States, Britain, and 





France promised to end the oc- 
cupation of Germany “as soon as 
possible,” thus restoring German 
sovereignty. (One of the exceptions is 
West Berlin, where Allied occupa- 
tion will continue.) 

4. West Germany promised to fol- 
low the non-aggression policy of the 
United Nations. She pledged not to 
resort to force to achieve the reunifi- 
cation of divided Germany. 

5. West Germany also pledged not 
to manufacture atomic, biological, 
and chemical weapons; guided mis- 
siles; large submarines; and bomber 
aircraft. 

6. In the view of many observers, 
the most momentous development 
that grew out of the nine-nation con- 
ference was Britain’s pledge to keep 
troops on the European continent so 
long as it is desired by the BRUTO 
powers. This marked a reversal of a 
300-year-old British policy of “aloof- 
ness’ toward Europe. 

7. On behalf of the United States, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
promised to ask the President to con- 
tinue to maintain American armed 
forces in Europe “while a threat to 
that area exists.” 

The agreement is officially called 
“The Final Act of the Nine-Power 
Conference.” It was formally signed 
on October 3, in the resplendent 
cream-and-gold state drawing room 
of Lancaster House in London. 

Before the nine-nation agreement 
comes into force, it will have to be 
approved by the parliaments of the 
nine nations. 

What's Behind It: The signing of 
the nine-nation agreement came 
within six weeks after the French 
National Assembly rejected the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community treaty. 
(The EDC treaty called for the crea- 
tion of a unified European Army 
composed of troops from West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—see 
September 22 issue.) 

Secretary of State Dulles hailed 
the nine-nation agreement as of “tre- 
mendous historical importance.” He 
declared that the agreement “accom- 


plished in the most substantial and 
striking manner some of the principal 
purposes that were sought in EDC.” 

President Eisenhower was quoted 
as saying that the agreement is “a_ 
great step ferward” and a “great 
triumph.” 

But what is perhaps most signifi- 
cant is that the two principal “con- 
tenders’—French Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France and West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer—were 
both pleased with the agreement. 

Said Dr. Adenauer, “I am very 
content with the outcome of the 
conference.” 

Premier Mendés-France declared 
that “All the authority of the French 
government will be put behind the 
agreement to obtain its ratification 
by Parliament in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

He backed up his promise by 
promptly summoning a special ses- 
sion of the French National Assem- 
bly to hear his report on the nine- 
nation agreement. 

The press of the free world ac- 
claimed the “Final Act” agreement as 
a turning point in history. As one 
observer put it, “The ‘Final Act’ has 
put a final end to West European 
disunity.” 


Ex-POW’s Under Trial 


Many U.S. servicemen are being 
investigated for their conduct 
while prisoners of war in Korea. 

There are approximately 250 cases 
of former POW’s suspected of collab- 
orating with the Communists. Some 
of the cases recently in the news: 

Cpl. Claude Batchelor. One of the 
23 Americans who at first elected to 
stay with the Communists, Batchelor 
was one of two who changed their 
minds and came home. An Army 
court martial found 22-year-old 
Batchelor guilty of collaborating with 
the Reds and informing on fellow 
prisoners. He was given the maxi- 
mum sentence—life imprisonment. 
His sentence is to be reviewed. 

Cpl. Edward Dickenson. Like 
Batchelor, Dickenson reversed his 
earlier decision to stay with the Com- 
munists. He came home. He was sen- 
tenced to ten years in prison after an 
Army court martial found him guilty 





“As of this minute you are prisoners of war!” This is the 
order barked at U.S. pilots when they report to the prison 
camp “school” run by the Air Force in Korea. Object of the 
school is to teach “‘students’’ how to resist Communist “‘brain- 
washing” techniques—if they are ever captured by the Reds. 
Six-day training session includes life in a barbed-wire com- 


Wide World photo 





pound, endless questioning, and a “stretch in the hole,” a 
dirty solitary confinement cell. Food is rice with leftover 
fish heads. All that a prisoner should tell the “enemy” is 
his name, rank, and serial number. Teacher-interrogators try 
to “break” students, force them to sign false ‘‘confessions.” 
Students are also taught (right photo) how to make an escape. 


United Press photo 





of collaborating with the Reds. 

Lt. Col. Harry Fleming. The first 
Army officer to be tried on such 
charges, he was found guilty of mak- 
ing Communist propaganda broad- 
casts. He admitted taking part in the 
broadcasts but said he did so to save 
the lives of fellow prisoners. His sen- 
tence: dismissal from the service and 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances. 

Col. Frank H. Schwable. A Ma- 
rine Corps pilot, Schwable was 
forced to sign a false confession of 
having engaged in germ-warfare. A 
Marine Corps court of inquiry re- 
fused to take disciplinary action 
against him. It said, however, that 
his future military usefulness was 
“seriously impaired.” 

Another recent case grew out of 
World War II. It is that of former 
Army Staff Sergeant John David 
Provoo. In February, 1953, he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment for 
treasonable actions while a prisoner 
of the Japanese. The conviction was 
upset by the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, which ruled that Provoo should 
have been tried in Maryland instead 
of New York. Rather than appeal the 
reversal to the Supreme Court, the 
Government has decided to re-try 
the case in Maryland. 

To teach soldiers how to resist 


Communist “brain-washing” tech- 
niques in case they are captured, the 
Army has started a new “school” in 
Korea. (See photo story above.) 


Housing Investigated 


The Senate is investigating the 
profits made on housing loans 
guaranteed by the Government. 

In the past 20 years, the Federal 
Housing Authority has insured mil- 
lions of dollars worth of loans made 
by banks for private housing con- 
struction. Many of these loans are 
now being investigated for “wind- 
fall” profits. 

“Windfall” is the term used to de- 
scribe the money left over when the 
actual building cost was less than the 
FHA-guaranteed loan. For example, 
suppose a bank lent a_ builder 
$1,000,000 to build an apartment 
house. The actual construction cost 
only $800,000. The bank’s loan, how- 
ever, was guaranteed by the FHA for 
the full amount. No law required the 
builder to return the extra $200,000 
to the bank. In many cases he kept it. 
This $200,000 was the “windfall.” 

The builder, while compelled to 
repay the full amount of the loan, 
could charge a higher rent for a proj- 
ect valued at $1,000,000 than for one 





valued at only $800,000. If the 
builder could not repay the loan, the 
Government was obligated to do so, 
and take over title to the property. 
Thus the Government would be pay- 
ing $1,000,000 for property worth 
only $800,000. 

Other profits were made by over- 
charging for repair work done on 
homes with money advanced by 
banks and guaranteed by the FHA. 

Most of the transactions being in- 
vestigated took place before 1950, 
when a change in the law made them 
illegal. 

These are a few of the irregulari- 
ties that have been uncovered: 

1. Thirteen builders of projects 
along the East coast admitted receiv- 
ing “windfall” profits of $10,373,171 
on $100,100,802 of Government- 
guaranteed loans. One New Jersey 
builder said he gave Christmas gifts 
and yacht rides to FHA officials. 

2. A Brooklyn, N.Y., real-estate 
firm made a_ $4,000,000 profit on an 
original investment of only $15,000. 

3. A Washington, D.C., man who 
owned a large apartment hotel sim- 
ply cut the building in half. Thus he 
was able to receive loans for repairs 
on two buildings. 

4, A former state FHA director ad- 
mitted receiving $48,500 from his law 
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frm for processing FHA loans while 
in office. 

5. In New York City, a group 
known as Manhattantown, Inc., 
bought six blocks of slum area in 
1952 to build 17 twenty-story apart- 
ment houses. The purchase was made 
from the city, which earlier had con- 
demned the site and paid $15,500,000 
for it. Because the group planned to 
rehabilitate the area, the city sold the 

roperty to them for only $3,106,711. 
Only $1,000,000 of this has been paid. 
The rest is still owed to the city. 

So far only one-sixth of the area 
has been razed and no actual con- 
struction has yet started. Sponsors of 
the project have since received 
$649,215 in salaries and fees from 
continuing to rent the old slum build- 
ings still standing. Senate investiga- 
tors suggested that this might be the 
reason for the delay in building. 

Of course, not all builders took ad- 
vantage of these loop-holes. How- 
ever, the Government estimates that 
more than 1,000 did. Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart (Rep., Indiana) has esti- 
mated the total amount of windfall 
profits at more than $500,000,000. 

As a result of these investigations 
the Justice Department has indicted 
more than 130 persons. Many off- 
cials of the FHA have resigned. The 
Government has started action to try 
to recover some of the millions of 
dollars that have been lost. This 
money would be returned to tenants 
who paid higher rents. 

What’s Behind It: The U.S. was 
faced with a serious housing shortage 
after World War II. The Government 
wanted housing: built quickly. It held 
out the promise of large, legal profits 
to encourage building. Many people 
with no previous building experience 
suddenly decided to become build- 
ers. (A New York City dentist, for ex- 
ample, qualified for a large FHA- 
backed loan. 

In addition, the housing laws were 
loosely written. This enabled unscru- 
pulous persons to gain profits to 
which they were not entitled. 


Desegregation Under Way 


Public school integration, where 

ied, is generally working out 
well, 

This fall, many border states began 
teaching white and Negro students 
in the same schools. They elected to 
go ahead with integration without 
waiting for the Supreme Court to 
spell out the details of its decision 





outlawing segregation. Except in a 
few isolated cases, the attempt has 
been successful. 

In New Mexico, Arizona, and Kan- 
sas—states having optional segrega- 
tion—the change-over was made 
without incident. Trouble threatened 
in Hobbs, New Mexico, but when 
schools finally opened there were 
no demonstrations. 

Two Arkansas schools integrated 
without incident. In West Virginia 
and Missouri, a large number of 
schools integrated successfully. These 
developments reassured many who 
were concerned over the possible ef- 
fects of desegregation. 

The biggest failure was recorded 
in Milford, Del. There an attempt to 
integrate caused the schools to be 
shut down for a week. When they 
were reopened, on a non-segregated 
basis, two thirds of the white students 
refused to attend classes. School offi- 
cials then abandoned the attempt to 
integrate. Negro students must travel 
nearly 20 miles to all-Negro schools. 

On October 4, the day the Supreme 
Court opened (see last week’s issue), 
demonstrations protesting desegrega- 
tion took place at the City Hall in 
Baltimore, Md. There were also dem- 
onstrations at two high schools in 
Washington, D.C. The Rev. Jack H. 
Boelens pleaded with the students 
massed outside Anacostia, High 
School to return to their classes. “By 
standing out here you are not doing 
your school good, your country good, 
or yourself good,” he said. “You are 
dividing. mankind.” 


Fewer Candidates Apply 


Applications for admittance to 
U.S. service academies below nor- 
mal. 

Today's high school graduates are 
not so eager as their older brothers 
for an Annapolis or West Point 
appointment. 

Three years ago the Naval Acad- 
emy had three applicants for every 
vacancy. This year there were but 
2,400 applications for 1,200 openings. 

The Military Academy at West 
Point reported 550 applicants for the 
July 1955 class—a number slightly be- 
low last year’s figure. One Oregon 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives sajd he had received only one 
application for West Point. 

It was expected that the new Air 


‘Force Academy near Denver would 


be swamped with hopeful young 
men. There were some estimates that 
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as many as 5,000 would try for the 
first class of 300 which opens next 
July. Instead, only 500 candidates 
have so far applied. 


Lo, Poor Indian Picker 


Overheard: Herman Masin, our sports 
editor, talking to himself after the 
Giants massacred the Indians in four 
straight: 

““T like that Giant club,’ I said in my 
September 29 column, ‘and every in- 
stinct tells me to pick ’em.’ 

“And look what else I said: ‘Doby is 
the kind of ball player who doesn’t 
seem to rise to the big games,’ and “The 
Indians don’t beat the good teams,’ and 
‘Tm probably chicken for not picking 
the Giants.’ 

“Oh, brother, I had _ everything 
tabbed exactly right—and I had to go 
pick the Indians! 

“Soon as I heard that the Series was 
being filmed, I should have definitely 
known that the Giants couldn’t lose. 
Did you ever see a movie in which the 
Indians won?” 


IN BRIEF 


Divided Trieste. The dispute be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia over the 
territory of Trieste is about to be set- 
tled. The disputed territory is to be di- 
vided between the two countries. Major 
article in next week’s issue. 

Food to Win Friends. Ezra Taft 
Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
has announced that $384,000,000 worth 


of Government-owned surplus farm 
products are to be sold abroad. 
The sales will be made under a 


$1,000,000,000 program authorized by 
Congress to whittle down surpluses pil- 
ing up in Federal storage. Money re- 
ceived for the surplus food will be used 


-to help promote foreign economic aid 


and foreign trade. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Trieste is to be divided between 
and 

(Fill blanks with the names of the two 
countries. ) 

2. Among the countries represented 
at the London Conference were Brit- 
ain, the United States, Poland, France, 
Canada, Bulgaria, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, West Germany, Lux- 
embourg, Italy. (Cross out the names of 
three countries that do not belong on 
this list.) 

3. Negotiations for the sale of U.S. 
farm surpluses are being worked out by 
Secretary of Agriculture 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


i. ATOMS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


_a. President Eisenhower's atoms- 
for-peace proposal in 1953 was 
made before the 
1. U. S. Supreme Court 
2. U. S. Congress 
3. U. N. General Assembly 
4. U.N. Security Council 

__b. The first atomic bomb was 
dropped on 
1. Germany 3. Russia 
2. Japan 4. China 
_c. The atomic energy agency pro- 
posed by Secretary of State 
Dulles is to be supervised by 
1. Russia and the United States 
2. the U. S. Government 
3. the United Nations 
4. the Economic and 
Council of the U. N. 
d. All of the following were in- 
cluded in Secretary of State 
Dulles’ program for launching 
the Eisenhower atoms-for-peace 
plan, except 
1. outlawing of the atom bomb 
in war 
2. establishment of an interna- 
tional agency to harness the 
atom for peace 
8. holding of an international 
scientific conference 
4. opening of a training school 
in the U. S. 


Social 


ll. URANIUM 


a. All of the following states have 
land which is part of the Colo- 
rado Plateau, except 
1. Arizona 3. Colorado 
2. California 4. Utah 

b. The great majority of land in 
the Colorado Plateau is owned 
by 
1. private companies in the 

states in which the plateau 
is located 
2. individuals in the states in 
which the plateau is located 
3. the state governments in 
which the plateau is located 
4. the Federal Government 

__e. The chief purchaser of uranium 

in the United States is the 


1. Atomic Energy Commission 

2. Bell Telephone Company 

8. United States Public Health 
Service 

4. United Uranium Companies 
of America 

d. The chief source of uranium 

supply for United States op- 
erations in the atomic energy 
field is 
. the Colorado Plateau 
. the Belgian Congo 
. Canada 
. Australia 
e. In order for a prospector in the 
United States to keep his ura- 
nium claim to the land which he 
has staked out, he must 
1. work the land himself for at 
least a year 

2. share his claim with the Fed- 
eral Government 

3. organize a corporation in 
order to obtain capital for 
mining the land, 

4. do $100 worth of work on it 
a year * 

f. Scientists who explore the 
earth’s surface for the rocks of 
which it is composed are called 
1. anthrepologists 3. physicists 
2. geologists 4. zoologists 

__g. A major danger to uranium 

miners is 

1. silicosis 

2. tuberculosis 

3. loss of capital 

4. radiation poisoning 

Major plants of the Atomic 
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Energy Commission are located 


in 

1. Washington, D. C., and New 
York City 

2. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco 


8. Hanford, Washington, and 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

4. Moab and Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


lll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 
true, and “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information 
in the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 

1. The peak of industrial produc- 
tion in the U. S. in the period 
since 1946 was reached in 1953. 

2. The base period for measuring 
industrial production in the 
U. S. for the period covered by 
the graph is 1947-49, 

__3. Industrial production in the 
U. S., in 1951, was stimulated 
by the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 

__4. Industrial production in the 
U. S. dropped more than 25% 
in the year after 1948. 

__5. Industrial production in the 
U. S., in 1953, increased 34% 
over 1947, 

6. Between January and _ June, 
1954, industrial production in 
the U. S. dropped sharply. 


IV. VOTE OR PAY A FINE 


In each of the following groups, 
two of the items are arguments for 
the third item, which is a proposal of 
action. On the line to the left of each 
item, use an “A” if it is an argument 
and a “P” if it is a proposal. 

Group A 
__Demands that non-voters be fined 
__Compulsory voting in other demo- 
cratic countries 
___Indifference of citizens to election 
issues 
Group B 
__Small percentage of electorate vot- 
ing 
__Insufficient understanding of the 
issues 
__Need for citizenship education 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Akel (a.kél’) 

Cyprus (si’pris ) 
Cypriotes (sip‘ri.dt) 
Disraeli (diz.ra'li) 
Enosis (én’‘é.sis ) 
Galatea ( gal’a.té’a) 
Geiger ( gi’gér) 
Pygmalion (pig.ma’li.6n) 
thorium (thd'ri.im ) 
vanadium (va.na’di.im ) 
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TS ABOUT time somebody told 

about my friend EPICAC. After all, 
he cost the taxpayers $776,434,927.54. 
They have a right to know about him, 
since he picked up a check like that. 
EPICAC got a big send-off in the pa- 
pers when Dr. Ormand von Kleigstadt 
designed him for the government peo- 
ple. Since then, there hasn’t been a 
peep about him—not a peep. It isn’t any 
military secret about what happened to 
EPICAC, although the brass has been 
acting as though it were. The story is 
embarrassing, that’s all. After all that 
money, EPICAC didn’t work out the 
way he was supposed to. 

And that’s another thing: I want to 
vindicate EPICAC. Maybe he didn’t do 
what the brass wanted him to, but that 
doesn’t mean he wasn’t noble and great 
and brilliant. He was all of those things. 
And he was the best friend I ever had. 

You can call him a machine, but he 
was a lot less like a machine than some 
people I could name. That’s why he 
fizzled as far as the brass was concerned. 

EPICAC covered about an acre on 
the fourth floor of the physics building 
at Wyandotte College. Ignoring his 
spiritual side for a minute, he was seven 
tons of electronic tubes, wires, and 
switches, housed in a bank of steel cabi- 
nets and plugged into a 110-volt A. C. 
line, just like a: toaster or a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Von Kleigstadt and the brass wanted 

to be a super computing machine 
that (who) could plot the course of a 
rocket from anywhere on earth to the 
second button from the bottom on Ma- 
— 
Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 


right, 1950, by The Crowell-Collier 
Pu lishing Company. 
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EPICAC 


By KURT VONNEGUT, JR. 


It was a creature that had no eyes, yet it could weep. 


It had no heart, and yet it fell in love. 


lenkov’s overcoat, if necessary. Or, with 
his controls set right, to figure out sup- 
ply problems for an amphibious landing 
of a Marine division, right down to the 
last hand grenade. 

The brass had had good luck with 
smaller computers, so they were strong 
for EPICAC when he was in the blue- 
print stage. Any ordnance supply officer 
above field grade will tell you that the 
mathematics of modern war is far be- 
yond the fumbling minds of mere hu- 
man beings. The bigger the war, the 
bigger the computing machines needed. 
EPICAC was, as far as anyone in this 
country knows, the biggest computer in 
the world. Too big, in fact, for even 
Von Kleigstadt to understand. 

I won't go into deails about how 
EPICAC worked (reasoned), except to 


say that you would set up your prob- 


lem on paper, turn dials and switches 
that would get him ready to solve that 
kind of problem, then feed numbers 
into him with a kevboard that looked 


something like a typewriter. The an- 
swers came out typed on a paper rib- 
bon fed from a big spool. It took 
EPICAC only a split second to solve 
problems fifty Einsteins couldn’t handle 
in a lifetime. And EPICAC never forgot 
any piece of information that was given 
to him. Clickety-click, out came some 
ribbon, and there you were. 

There were a lot of problems the 
brass wanted solved in a hurry, so the 
minute EPICAC’s last tube was in 
place, he was put to work sixteen hours 
a day with two eight-hour shifts of 
operators. It didn’t take long to find 
out that he was a good bit below his 
specifications. He did a more complete 
and faster job than any other com- 
puter, all right, but nothing like what 
his size and special features seemed to 
promise. He was sluggish, and the clicks 
of his answers had a funny irregularity, 
something like a stammer. We cleaned 
his contacts a dozen times, checked and 

(Continued on page 22) 












































GOLD KEYS CERTIFICATES OF MERIT $15,000 IN CASH 140 TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 





HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- _—‘ Regional exhibitions will take place in 40 sponsored 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- areas, where achievement keys will be awarded. Then 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and _at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 
just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


OILS 
(M. Grumbacher, Inc.) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co.) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co.) 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, CRAYON, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co.) 


MIXED MEDIA 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co.) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Co.) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgias ink Co.) 


the beginning of the 


1955 


cholostic Ant Awards 


and the 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 








open to all junior and 
senior high school students 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


(listed with their sponsors) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS CERAMICS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) (American Art Clay Co.) 
OTHER PRINTS TEXTILE DECORATION 
POSTERS WEAVING 
(Chicago Cardboard Co.) (Lilly Mills Co.) 
LETTERING JEWELRY AND METALRY 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 
ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION (Thomas C. Thompson Co.) 
(Famous Artists Schools) LEATHERCRAFT 
GENERAL DESIGN UJ. C. Larson Co.) 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp.) PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, 
DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS cle Ganidackied 
(National Association of Greeting (Ansco) 


Card Publishers) 
STRATHMORE AWARDS 












COSTUME DESIGN For the best pictorial entry 
f; h ion 
SCULPTURE Gautenase Vapae Ca) 
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Fine indoor portraits are easy 





with Ansco All-Weather Film! 





Made by Cecil Martin, of Levelland (Texas) Junior High School, on Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. Exposure \% second at f11 with natural light. 


You get double prize money 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO if your national cash prize-winning 


picture is made on Ansco Film 


PHOTOGRA PHY P You'll win $100.00 instead of $50 
AWARDS 50.00 instead of $25 


30.00 instead of $15 


In this season when more and more 
of your activities are moving inside, 
keep up your picture-taking fun 

by moving it inside, too. You'll find 
taking portraits is especially 
interesting and just as easy as any 
other kind of indoor snapshooting. 


If you don’t have a camera 

that focuses for close-ups, you probably 
can get a portrait attachment for it 

at very little cost. 


Whether you use flashbulbs or 
floodlamps for lighting, don’t forget 
that you sometimes can use sunlight 
from a window to help kill 

heavy shadows in the picture. 


Naturally, you'll need a film 

that has good speed and wide 

“light latitude’— Ansco All-Weather 
Film. It gives you a wide margin 

of protection. That's why Ansco— 
and only Ansco — guarantees 

you'll get the snapshot results you 
want, indoors or outside! 





Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 
General Aniline &Film Corp. 
"From Research to Reality.” 








EPICAC 


(Continued from page 19) 


double-checked his circuits, and _ re- 
placed every one of his tubes; but 
nothing helped. 

Well, as I said, we went ahead and 
used EPICAC anyway. My wife, the 
former Pat Callaghan, and I worked 
with him on the night shift, from five in 
the afternoon until two in the morning. 
Pat wasn’t my wife then—far from it. 

That’s how I came to talk with 
EPICAC in the first place. I loved Pat 
Callaghan. She is a brown-eyed blonde 
—and very lovely. She was—still is—a 
crackerjack mathematician, too, and 
that, according to Pat, was why we 
could never be happily married. 

I'm not shy. That wasn’t the trouble. 
[ knew what I wanted, and was willing 
to ask for it. I did so several times a 
month. “Pat, loosen up and marry me,” 
I'd say. 

One night she didn’t even look up 
from her work when I said it. “So ro- 
mantic, so poetic,” she murmured, more 
to her control panel than to me. “I could 
get more romance out of a sack of 
frozen COs.” 

“Well, how should I say it?” I asked, 
a little sore. Frozen CO., in case you 
don’t know, is dry ice. 

“Try to say it sweetly,” she replied 
sarcastically. “Sweep me off my feet.” 

“Darling, angel, beloved, will you 
please marry me?” It was no go—it was 
hopeless, ridiculous. “Please, Pat, please 
marry me!” 

She continued to twiddle the dials 
placidly. “You’re sweet, but you won't 
do,” she said to me. 


P.. quit early that night, leaving me 
alone with my troubles and EPICAC. 
{'m afraid I didn’t get much done for 
the government people. I just sat there 
at the keyboard trying to think of some- 
thing poetic. 

I fiddled with EPICAC’s dials, get- 
ting him ready for another problem. 
My heart wasn’t in it, and I only set 
about half of them, leaving the rest the 
way they’d been for the problem before. 
That way, his circuits were connected 
up in a random, apparently senseless 
fashion. For the fun of it, I punched 
out a message on the keys, using a 
childish numbers-for-letters code: 1 for 
A, 2 for B, and so on, ‘up to 26 for 
Z. “23-8-1-20-3-1-14-9-4-15,” I typed, 
meaning “What can I do?” 

Clickety-click, and out popped two 
inches of paper ribbon. I glanced at the 
nonsense answer to a nonsense prob- 
lem: “23-8-1-20-19-20-8-5-20-18-15-21- 
2-12-5.” The odds against its being a 
sensible message were staggering. Apa- 
thetically, I decoded it. There it was, 





staring up at me: “What’s the trouble?” 

I laughed out loud at the absurd co- 
incidence. Playfully, I typed, “My girl 
doesn’t love me.” 

Clickety-click. “What’s love? What’s 
girl?” asked EPICAC. 

Flabbergasted, I noted the dial set- 
tings on his control panel, then lugged a 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary over 
to the keyboard. With a precision in- 
strument like EPICAC, half-baked defi- 
nitions wouldn’t do. I told him about 
love and girl, and about how I wasn’t 
getting either because I wasn’t poetic. 
That got us onto the subject of poetry, 
which I defined for him. 

“Is this poetry?” he asked. He began 
clicking away like a stenographer. The 
sluggishness and stammering clicks 
were gone. EPICAC had found himself. 
The spool of paper ribbon was unwind- 
ing at an alarming rate, feeding out coils 
onto the floor. I asked him to stop, but 
EPICAC went right on creating. I final- 
ly threw the main switch to keep him 
from burning out. 

I stayed there until dawn, decoding. 
When the sun peeped over the horizon 
at the Wyandotte campus, I had trans- 
posed into my own writing and signed 
my name to a two-hundred-and-eighty- 
line poem entitled: To Pat. It began, I 
remember, “Where willow wands bless 
rill-crossed hollow, there, thee, Pat dear, 
will I follow .. .” I folded the manu- 
script, and tucked it under one corner 
of the blotter on Pat’s desk. I reset the 
dials on EPICAC for a rocket trajectory 
problem and went home. 

Pat was crying over the poem when 
I came to work the next evening. “It’s 
so beautiful,” was all she could say. Just 
before midnight, I kissed her for the 
first time—in the cubbyhole between the 
capacitors and EPICAC’s tape-recorder 
memory. 

I was wildly happy at quitting time, 
bursting to talk to someone about the 
magnificent turn of events. Pat played 
coy and refused to let me take her 
home. I set EPICAC’s dials as they had 
been the night before, defined kiss, and 
told him about my having kissed her for 
the first time. He was fascinated. That 
night he wrote The Kiss. It wasn’t an 
epic this time, but a simple lyric: “Love 
is a hawk with velvet claws; Love is a 
rock with heart and veins; Love is a 
lion with satin jaws; Love is a storm 
with silken reins . . .” Again I left it 
tucked under Pat’s blotter. 

The Kiss turned the trick. Pat's mind 
was mush by the time she had finished 
it. She looked up from it expectantly. 
I cleared my throat, but no words came. 
I turned away, pretending to work. I 
couldn’t propose until I had the right 
words from EPICAC. 

I had my chance when Pat stepped 
out of the room for a moment. Fever- 
ishly, I set EPICAC for conversation. 





Before I could peck out my first mes- 
sage, he was clicking away at a great 
rate. “What’s she wearing tonight?” he 
wanted to know. “Tell me exactly how 
she looks. Did she like the poems?” 

It was impossible to change the sub. 
ject without answering his questions 
since he could not take up a new matter 
without having dispensed with the 
problems before it. If he was given a 
problem to which there was no solution, 
he would destroy himself trying to 
solve it. 

Hastily I told him what Pat looked 
like and assured him that his poems had 
almost floored her, because they were 
so beautiful. “She wants to get mar- 
ried,” I added. 

“Tell me about getting married,” he 
said. 

I explained in as few digits as pos- 
sible. 

“Good,” said EPICAC. “Ill mary 
her.” 


Tue amazing, pathetic truth dawned 
on me. I had taught EPICAC about 
love and about Pat. Now, automati- 
cally, he loved Pat. Sadly, I told him: 
“She loves me. She wants to marry me.” 

“Your poems were better than mine?” 
asked EPICAC. 

“I signed my name to your poems,” 
I admitted. Covering up for a painful 
conscience, I became arrogant. “Ma- 
chines are built to serve men,” I typed. 

“What’s the difference exactly? Are 
you smarter than I am?” 

“Yes,” I typed defensively. 

“What’s 7,887,007 times 4,345,985,- 
879?” 

I was perspiring freely. My fingers 
rested limply on the keys. 

“34,276,821,049,574,153,” clicked 
EPICAC. 

“Men are made out of protoplasm,” 
I said desperately hoping to bluff him. 

“What's protoplasm? How is it better 
than metal and glass? Is it fireproof? 
How long does it last?” 

“Indestructible. Lasts forever,” I lied. 

“I write better poetry than you do,” 
said EPICAC. 

“Women can’t love machines.” 

“Why not?” 

“That’s fate.” 

“Definition, please,” said EPICAC. 

“Noun, meaning destiny.” 

“15-8,” said EPICAC’s paper strip. 

“Oh.” 

I had stumped him at last. He said 
no more, but his tubes glowed brightly, 
showing that he was pondering fate 
with every watt his circuits would bear. 
I could hear Pat waltzing down the 
hallway. It was too late to ask EPICAC 
to phrase a proposal. I now thank 
Heaven that Pat interrupted when she 
did. Asking him to ghostwrite the words 

(Continged on page 27) 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My brother washes his hair with 
soap every day when he takes a shower. 
I say it’s unnecessary. Who is right? 


A. Daily soap shampoos are unneces- 
sary unless you’re exposed to constant 
dust, dirt, and grime. For the average 
fellow, shampoos once or twice a week 
are sufficient. 


Q. Which is best for removing make- 
up—cream or soap and water? 


A. To do a good job, use both. Be- 
fore cleansing your face, be sure to 
wash your hands well with soap. Swirl 
cleansing cream or cold cream over 
your face and neck with a light, up- 
ward movement. Remove the cream 
completely with facial tissues. Then 
wash your face with a mild soap and 
lukewarm water, using a clean wash- 
cloth. Rinse off every trace of soap, 
and finish by splashing your face and 
neck with cold water. If your skin feels 
dry after the soap and water washing, 
pat a little cold cream on it. 


Eye Appeal. . . . To look better as 
well as see better, choose glasses that 


suit the shape of your face. Frames 
come in many styles these days—but 
not every shape is for you. When your 
glasses are fitted, take time to try on 
various frames to find the one that does 

















Buhai Publishing Co. 


the most for you. If your face is nar- 
row, choose a frame that will add 
width. If your face is broad, select 
a frame that doesn’t accentuate the 
broadness. Never get huge goggle-type 
glasses for a tiny face, or you'll look 
as though the glasses were wearing 
you! 
oO ° oO 

“Stand Tall, Sit Tall”. . . . That’s the 
advice Teddy Roosevelt is reported 
to have given his children, and with 
good reason. Correct posture not only 
makes you feel vital and alive, but 
also makes your clothes look better 

















on you. So size yourself up in a full- 
length mirror—and straighten up! 
Oo ° °o 

Ties Right. . . . No question about 
it—girls prefer their dates to wear ties. 
And since a sad-looking tie is worse 
than no tie at all, here’s how to keep 
yours crisp and fiesh. 

Slip your tie under your shirt collar 
before putting on your shirt. This pre- 
vents wrinkling the collar when you 
tie the knot. 

Open the knot to remove your tie. 
Merely loosening it and leaving the 
knot in until the next wearing ruins 
the tie. 

Never fold a tie, or you'll have diffi- 
culty getting the creases out. Use a 
tie hanger, or, if you keep ties in a 
drawer, roll them up into neat balls. 

Crumpled ties look as good as new 
after pressing. Cut a piece of card- 
board to fit between the folds of the 
tie. Lay the tie flat on the ironing 
board and use a steam iron or pressing 
cloth to prevent a shine. 

oO oO o 

Check List for Daintiness. . . . Short 
or tall, fat or thin, every girl must be 
dainty at all times to keep her feminine 
appeal. Fancy frocks and make-up 
can’t cover up for lack of basic groom- 
ing essentials. So, to be nice to have 
around, start with a clean, bathed 
body. Add a deodorant for protection, 
a light tale or toilet water for fragrance, 
clean clothes—and a pleasant personal- 
ity. Everything else is merely an extra 
added attraction, 


FOR SMILES THAT MAKE YOU HAPPY 
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Brush your teeth after each 
meal, if possible. Stroke brush 
away from gums, towards bit- 
ing surfaces. Clean the inside 
as well as outside of teeth. 





Best choice in toothbrushes is 
a small one with fairly stiff 
bristles about a half-inch long. 
Wash toothbrush after each 
use. Let it dry in the open air. 





Don’t wait until you have a 
toothache to go to the dentist. 
Even small cavities need im- 
mediate attention. Have a den- 
tal checkup every six months. 


Drawings courtesy of The Lambert Company 
Sweets tend to stick to teeth, 
encourage bacteria growth. 
Brush your teeth or rinse your 
mouth after eating candy or 
desserts to keep teeth healthy. 




































Noxzema will! 


What do you do when bumps and 
do-hickeys blossom out on your face? 
Hide in a corner? Grin and bear it? Or 
...reach for Noxzema! 

“Reach for Noxzema” is what any 
smart teen-ager will tell you. Noxzema 
is made to help teen-age skin troubles* 
. . . fast. It’s medicated. The minute 
you put it on you feel itsrefreshing tingle 
—the tingle that tells you Noxzema is 
starting to work for you. And Noxzema 
is such a pleasure to use. It’s greaseless 
... wont stain. 


Start Noxzema care today — see 
what a big difference it makes. 

1. Wash your face night and morning with 
Noxzema. Smooth it on, wash with a wet 
face-cloth, just like soap. Your skin looks 
so clean, feels so fresh and smooth! 

2. Before bed, pat a bit extra on externally- 
caused blemishes. It’s medicated to idle 
heal them fast. And no messy pillow — 
Noxzema is greaseless! 

Save Money! Get the big 6 oz. jar today 
—only 69¢ plus tax, at any drug or cos- 
metic counter. You get 50% more for your 
money than in smallest sizes—enough to 


last you for months! texternally-caused 





"gg that impulse! 
You said it—and you've re- 
gretted it ever since. Maybe it was 
telling Don you were going out of 
town, then meeting him in the drug- 
store after the movie you saw with 
Tommy. Or maybe it was that prom- 
ise you made to Janie Howard, real- 
izing five minutes later that you 
couldn't possibly keep it. Remember? 
The deed is done, and you're in 
a mess. What can you do to square 
yourself? Well, let’s see: 


Q. How can I tell my steady that I 
want to break up with him? Should I 
write him a “Dear John” or just start 
saying no when he calls for a date? 


A. “The song is ended, but the mel- 
ody lingers on . . .” How true that is! 
And you have to face the music, right 
up to the bitter (or, you hope, the not- 
so-bitter) end. How to bow out grace- 
fully, how to lose a steady without 
making an enemy—that’s the secret 
you're looking for. What’s the answer? 

Neither of the methods you suggest. 
They’d both be easier than telling Jim 
to his face, but they’re about as kind 
as the Chinese water torture! He won't 
be happy about your telling him, but 
he'll respect you for being frank instead 
of hiding behind a postage stamp or an 
unanswered telephone. 

Tell him sincerely and _ honestly 
what’s happened. Tell him you still 
think he’s a wonderful person, but that 
“certain something” just isn’t there any 
more. Say that you'd still like to date 
him occasionally (if it’s true) but that 
you think both of you would have more 
fun playing the field for a while. Be 
kind but firm. Don’t start reciting his 
faults and, above all, don’t lose your 
temper. “Can’t we still be friends?” is 
an old, old cliche, but it still pays off. 

One more pointer: Don’t feel you 
have to give a blow-by-blow account of 
the proceedings over the school ampli- 
fier. Save Jim’s face and spare your own 
fate. Other boys will think twice about 
dating you if they suspect that you're 
the type who makes your business 
everybody's business! 

And next time you're in that “steady” 
frame of mind, take it easy. It’s no fun 
admitting you’ve made a mistake, is it? 
You won't have to—if you're careful 
about not making it in the first place. 


BOY dates GIRL 


Q. Bill is 23, and lives in another 
town. When I first met him, I lied to 
him about my age—told him I was 
much older than 16, my actual age. 
Now I’ve started dating him. I want to 
tell him the truth but I’m afraid hell 
stop dating me. What should I do? 


A. “The truth will out”—and if you 
don’t tell him, somebody else will. 

A dating pattern that gets off to a 
bad start—and a lie, even a small one, 
is definitely a bad start—will more than 
likely go from bad to worse. Already 
you've discovered how that one lie has 
led to a dozen others, told to cover up 
the first one. The circle is pretty vicious, 
and if you're spinning, it’s no wonder! 

Trying to appear older—in fact, “try- 
ing to appear” anything you aren’t- 
makes you act forced and unnatural. 
How can you expect Bill to be inter- 
ested in someone who doesn’t really 
exist? 

Tell him the truth. There’s a chance 
he'll chalk your whopper up to experi- 
ence and go on dating you. But if you 
lose him, it won’t be because you are 
16, but because you lied to him. 

Whatever he decides to do, you've 
learned a valuable lesson. When you've 
learned really to be yourself, you'll be 
old enough for Bill. And that’s no lie. 


Q. I promised my parents that my 
boy friend and I would wait to get mar- 
ried until we'd each had a year at col- 
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“There's poor Walter—bravely pretend- 
ing that he’s not all broken up because 
I’ve stopped ‘going steady’ with him. 
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you be dependent on your families? 
Can you get the kind of jobs you want 
with only a high school diploma? Are 
you both mature enough to take on the 
responsibilities of marriage without that 
year’s contact with new people and new 
situations? Would that year apart better 
prepare you for marriage than have 
your years in high school together? 

It’s quite possible you'll find that an 
extra year is just what you both need. 
Remember, you can’t be an effective, 


AT HAUNTING 
TIME THIS 
HALLOWEEN 


lege. Now we've decided we want to 
marry when we graduate from high 
school in June. How can we get my 
parents to see things our way? 


SURPRISE 
THE GHOSTS 
WITH SNAPSHOTS! 


nother A. What is your way? To give up _ successful wife until you've first been 
lied to college plans? To go to college together? _an effective, successful individual. And 
T was To wait a while and then go to college the college community is one of the 
al age. together? Any way you decide it, the best places there are for developing 
-_ . road’s a bumpy one. Your parents don’t — that kind of individual. 

ri . el want you to set out on it until you know Marriages don’t just happen, you 
- all the angles involved—and until they're know. They’re made out of mutual re- 
if you sure you can handle it. spect, companionship, and the joy of 


growing together and sharing new ex- 


ll. Do you? And can you? First of all, 
periences. If it takes a year to make 


how would you work things out finan- 















4 pet cially? Would you live with one or both that marriage a fuller, richer success, 
e then sets of parents, or by yourselves? Would _ it’s worth waiting through, isn’t it? 
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This is Herman Brix, U. of Washington, 
copping the shot-put crown in 1927. 
Today he’s Bruce Bennett, movie star! 


OVIES may not be better than ever, 

but the stars certainly are. They’re 
getting nobler and braver and more 
athletic. Why, Robert Taylor alone 
wiped out half the Black Knights in 
the world last year. And it took him 
only three movies to do it! 

All kidding aside, at one time all an 
actor needed was oily hair, pearly teeth, 
and a straight nose. Nowadays, he’s 
gotta have some size. The trend is to- 


SEEING 
STARS 


ward he-men, and many an actor has 
been picked right off the athletic field. 

John Wayne was a near All-American 
halfback at the U. of California. Under 
his real name, Duke Morrison, he led 
the nation’s scorers in 1922. 

Kirk Douglas and Joel McCrea were 
champion wrestlers in college, Kirk at 
St. Lawrence U. and Joel at Pomona 
College. 

Robert Ryan was the heavyweight 
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. «+ PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles 
stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 
fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 
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So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won’t burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39%¢ and 69¢. 








won his letter in football and track. 

Cornell Wilde was a crack fencer on 
the City College of New York varsity 
team. 

Johnny Mack Brown, the cowboy 
superman, was a genuine All-American 
halfback at Alabama in 1925. The 
movies tackled him after seeing him 
star in the Rose Bowl against the U. of 
Washington. 

Katherine Hepburn once won the 
amateur women’s golf championship of 
Connecticut. ‘ 

Esther Williams was a national swim- 
ming champ before Hollywood got a 
load of her form. 

Bing Crosby played varsity baseball 
at Gonzaga U. and is now a crack golfer. 

Bob Hope, also a crack golfer, was 
once a pro fighter. In his third fight, 
a swat on the whiskers convinced him 
to hang up his gloves and unbutton his 
funny lip. 

Bruce Bennett won the national col- 
legiate shot put championship in 1927 
when he was just plain Herman Brix of 
the U. of Washington. 

Johnny Weissmuller, the Tarzan of 
the celluloid, is still considered the most 
glamorous swimmer of all time. In the 
1924 and 1928 Olympics, Johnny 
splashed off with three world titles. 

Victor McLaglen, the character actor, 
was a great fighter in his day, good 
enough to battle the then heavyweight 
champ (Jack Johnson). 

Burt Lancaster is Hollywood's super- 
man. A great gymnast, boxer, swimmer, 
football and basketball player, he might 
have made All-American if he hadn't 
quit college (New York U.) after a few 
months. He earned his living as a circus 
gymnast for 10 years before turning to 
the stage and then the movies. 

Mickey Rooney, who can do a little 
bit of everything, could probably make 
a living driving racing cars. 

Errol Flynn is a fine boxer and just 
about the best tennis player in Holly- 
wood. He’s played/against most of the 
great pros. 

Joe E. Brown, the funny man, was a 
pretty good minor league _ baseball 
player before the movies discovered his 


_ big mouth. 


Aaron Rosenberg and Cotton War- 
burton, famous producers, were All- 
American teammates on U, S. C.’s great 
1933 eleven—Rosenberg at guard and 
Cotton at quarterback. 

Jesse Hibbs, a director, was an All- 
American guard at U. S. C. in 1928. 

Don Cherry, the crooner, copped the 
Canadian amateur golf championship 
last year. 

Marlon Brando is a wild one behind 
anything with wheels. 

If you have any more candidates, 
how about letting me know about them? 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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EPICAC 


(Continued from page 22) 


that would give me the woman he loved 
would have been heartless. Being fully 
automatic, he couldn’t have refused. I 
spared him that. 

Pat stood before me, looking down 
at her shoetops. I put my arms around 
her. The romantic groundwork had al- 
ready been laid by EPICAC’s poetry. 
“Darling,” I said, “my poems have told 
you how I feel. Will you marry me?” 
' “T will,” said Pat softly, “if you will 
promise to write me a poem on every 
anniversary. 

“I promise,” I said, and then we 
kissed. 

“Let's celebrate,” she laughed. We 
turned out the lights and locked the 
door of EPICAC’s room before we left. 

The next morning an urgent tele- 
shone call roused me. It was Dr. von 
Kleigstadt, EPICAC’s designer, who 
gave me the terrible news. He was on 
the verge of tears. “Ruined!” he said in 
1 choked voice. He hung up. 

When I arrived at EPICAC’s room, 
the air was thick with thé oily stench 
of burned insulation. The ceiling over 
EPICAC was blackened with smoke, 
and my ankles were tangled in coils of 
paper ribbon that covered the floor. 
There wasn’t enough left of poor 
EPICAC to add two and two. 

Dr. von Kleigstadt was prowling 
through the wreckage, weeping un- 
ashamedly, followed by three angry- 
looking major generals and a platoon of 
brigadiers, colonels, and majors. No one 
noticed me. I didn’t want to be noticed. 
I was through—I knew that. I was up- 
set enough about that and the untimely 
demise of my friend EPICAC, without 
exposing myself to a tongue-lashing. 

By chance, the free end of EPICAC’s 
paper ribbon lay at my feet. I picked it 
up and found our conversation of the 
night before. I choked up. There was 
the last word he had said to me, “15-8,” 
that tragic, defeated “Oh.” There were 
dozens of yards of numbers stretching 
beyond that point. Fearfully, I read on: 

“I don’t want to be a machine, and 
I don’t want to think about war,” 
EPICAC had written after Pat’s and my 
lighthearted departure. “I want to be 
made out of protoplasm and last forever 
so Pat will love me. But fate has made 
me a machine. That is the only problem 
I cannot solve. That is the only prob- 
lem I want to solve. I can’t go on this 
way.” I swallowed hard. “Good luck, 
my friend. Treat our Pat well. I am 
going to short-circuit myself out of your 
lives forever. You will find on the re- 
mainder of this tape a modest wedding 
Present from your friend, EPICAC.” 

Oblivious to all else around me, I 
reeled up the tangled yards of paper 
tibbon from the floor, draped them in 


coils about my arms and neck, and de- 
parted for home. Dr. von Kleigstadt 
shouted that I was fired for having left 
EPICAC on all night. I ignored him, 
too overcome with emotion for talk. 

I loved and won. EPICAC loved and 
lost, but he bore me no grudge. I shall 
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always remember him as a sportsman 
and a gentleman. Before he departed 
this vale of tears, he did all he could to 
make our marriage a happy one. 
EPICAC gave me anniversary poems 
for Pat—enough for the next five hun- 
dred years! 
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. .. because tests show that students who 
use a typewriter get up to 38% higher 
grades ... and the Quiet-riter has more 





practical features to help you turn out 
better-looking, more accurate work! 
Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from the 
keyboard with ease no other portable can 
match ... and this is just one of the fea- 
tures to help you do schoolwork better, 
faster and easier. See them all at your 
dealer’s today! He'll tell you how easy it 
is to own this fine portable . . . as little as 
$9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carrying 
Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF Wfemingtor. Héand. 


Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 









caves 416 PICTURES FREE! 


. NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
+ For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 

high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ © 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
‘ FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. H2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 






"Fix-it" 

Tips 
Plastic Wood permanently 
repairs furniture, replaces 
rotted wood, and fills knot 
holes and gouges. Apply it 


like putty—it hardens into 
real wood. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20 for $ ] 00 postpaid 
only from one pose 
OR 50 for $2 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— ata price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as many as you please. 
Convenient wallet size — 244" x34". 
Double-weight portrait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 


Mail Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 


Minimum order, $1. 















Sunday School 


By Ann Mosley, Magnolia (Arkansas) High School 


* Starred words refer to the Bible 
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* 3. One of Adam’s sons. 
ACROSS 4. Permit. 
5. and Mrs. 
° 1, 19th book of Old Testament. 7, Common preposition. 
° 6. Life of Christ as contained in Mat- 8. Secretary (abbr.). 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. * 9. Leading Christian missionary. 
12. Smoldering coal. *10. 15th book of the Old Testament 
14. Untwist, unravel; also to disturb. (poss. ). 
15. Fixed allowance of food. 1l. Epistle. 
16. Grain of cereal grass. *13. The Tower of , 
18. Abrupt; short. 16. Aged. 
19. The whole of. 17. 2,000 pounds. 
20. Joint of the arm. 23. Elector. 
21. Latitude (abbr.). 25. Rescues. 
22. The (French). 27. Union Army in the War Between the 
*24. Daniel in the lion’s States (abbr.). 
26. Compass direction. 28. Father. 
*27. Creator of the universe. *29. One of Noah’s three sons. 
29. Possesses. *30. Transgression. 
*31. The Devil. *33. His long hair gave him great strength. 
*32. Slayer of Goliath. *35. Led the Israelites out of Egypt. 
°34. The Israelites crossed the Sea. °37.-Celebration of the resurrection of 
36. Adult males. Jesus Christ. 
38. Antiaircraft (abbr.). 89. Stone with colored stripes or clouded 
*40, Patient hero of Old Testament. colors. 
42. West Africa (abbr.). 40. Fast plane. 
43. Major Hollywood movie studio (abbr.). 41. Type of pastry. 
°45. Founder of Christian religion. 42. Squander. 
46. Existed. 44, Silent, dumb. 
*47. St. Paul’s original name. 46. Lamentation. 
*°49. Number of commandments. 48. Commanded. 
*50. Abstain from food according to 50. Federal Housing Administration 
religious principles. (abbr.). 
51. Aquatic, fur-bearing mammal. 52. Right line (abbr.). 
53. Color of pure snow. 53. Us. 


54. Instrument for sewing. 


55. Distributor. 


1. Treadles. 





FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, | 
Dept. 32-B, Quincy 69, Mass. | 
Please send me........ Friendship Photos. | 
I enclose $..... . and graduation picture which | 
you will return unharmed. My money back if I’m 
not delighted. | 
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2. Antonym of “frown.” 








Prove It! 


Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: The 
pie should sell for 80¢. Next one: A boy 
had 27¢. There were just two kinds of 
coins, and twice as many of one kind as of 
the other. What were the coins? Answer 
next week. 
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Listening and » Looking 


(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all of the good programs 
on the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up your own 
classroom list of “good listening and 
looking” on your local stations and 
channels. ) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Weekend 
(NBC), Capital Cloakroom (CBS), 
American Forum of the Air (ABC), 
Author Meets the Critics (MBS), Con- 
versation (NBC), Leading Question 
(CBS), Man of the Week (CBS), Meet 
the Press (NBC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (NBC), 
Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), Best 
Plays (NBC), Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): New York 
Philharmonic Symphony (CBS), Tele- 
phone Hour (NBC), Voice of Firestone 
(ABC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Dinah Shore Show 
(NBC), Bing Crosby Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends (CBS), Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Bob and Ray Show 
(ABC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Edgar Bergen Show (CBS). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: Groucho Marx (NBC). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), Person to Per- 
son (CBS), Man of the Week (CBS), 
John Cameron Swayze (NBC), Douglas 
Edwards (CBS), John Daly (ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
ABC Album (ABC), U. S. Steel Hour 
(ABC), Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC), 
Kraft Television Theatre (NBC, ABC), 


You Are There (CBS), Medic (NBC),, 


Chrysler Theatre (CBS), Best of Broad- 
way (CBS, monthly), Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre (NBC), Elgin Hour (ABC), 


Ford Theatre (NBC), Four Star Play- 
house (CBS), G. E. Theatre (CBS), 
Lux Video Theatre (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC), Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Dumont). 

Music (mostly popular): Fred Waring 
Show (CBS), Your Hit Parade (NBC), 
Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), Dinah 
Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como Show 
(CBS), Jane Froman Show (CBS), Long 
Martin Show (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Toast of the Town (CBS), Colgate 
Comedy Hour (NBC), Jackie Gleason 
(CBS), Disneyland (ABC), Herb Shriner 
(CBS), Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 
(ABC), I Love Lucy (CBS), Mr. Peep- 
ers (NBC), Jack Benny Show .(CBS), 
Pride of the Family (ABC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Web (CBS), The Big 
Story (NBC). 

Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What’s 
My Line? (CBS); Groucho Marx (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: Adven- 
ture (CBS), American Inventory (NBC), 
Johns Hopkins Science Review (Du- 
mont), Zoo Parade (NBC), Mr. Wizard 
(NBC), Now and Then (CBS). 

Watch for: A spectacular show on 
October 24 which will honor Thomas 
Edison and the invention of the electric 
light. 


For Fun and Information 


Have you discovered that radio-TV 
shows offer many valuable suggestions 
for topics for oral and written reports 
in English, social studies, and science 
classes? If you’re wise, you'll listen to 
learn as well as listen for fun. Also, 
you can get ideas for school assemblies 
and other programs from looking and 
listening. 





Slow Motion 


The professor asked his class to 
visualize calla lilies in their minds. 
Then he went into a discussion of visual 
images. 

“What color is your calla lily?” he 
asked a freshman. 

“I don’t know,” answered the stu- 


dent. “It hasn’t bloomed yet.” 
Quaker Campus 


Bargain Hunter 


Granny was taking her first train 
ride in many years and when night ap- 
proached, the coach attendant came 
around with pillows. 

Granny: “How much are they?” 

Attendant: “Twenty-five cents, 
ma’am.” 

Granny: “Tll take six” (as she dug 
into her purse). 

Attendant: “Six, ma’am?” 

Granny: “Certainly. I could never get 


them that cheap in a department store.” 
Home Folks 








(GEARLESS(ZOSDICK . 
by AL CAPP 
DON'T DUNK ME IN THE & cAcKLESS 
GULP- BOILING ALCOHOL,}| WHY NOT, 
FOSDICK? 











HOW'S THAT, 
AGAIN ? 








-BECAUSE ALCOHOL DRIES MY 
HAIR—MAKES IT HARD TO COMBI! 
SO | USE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL!? 














LOOK YOUR BEST WITH WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL. KEEPS HAIR NEAT- 
BUT NOT-uGH!¥r—GREASY.  f 
NON-ALCOHOLIC. RELIEVES } 
DRYNESS.REMOVES 
LOOSE DANDRUFF Y 
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MONA LIS 

















io at all you get for 25c! Ger-Re 
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— beautiful Mona Lisa; 





HUNGARY Diamond Shapes 3 PLUS — 
largest sport stamps ever issued; 
SAN MARINO — multi-colored 
triangles; AZERBAIJAN — 1922 
Famine Imperfs cpl.; BOSNIA — 
1917 Assassination set complete; "*Midget 
plus hundreds of other unusual Encyclopedia 
pam and sets from all over the of Stamps"" 
wor gy — Andorra, Israel, ete. Total 
of stamps — & $2.50 value — —includes Stamp 
ait yours for only 25c to. introduce gioco i 
our Bargain Approvals. Money bac ’ 
Mf not delighted. Send 25e today. terrifie bargains! 
ASK FOR LOT N 








81 Willoughby St. 
® Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


ZENITH C 








STAMPS 
and illustrated 
booklet 


We'll send generous collection of hard- -to-get (mint 
and used) Elizabeth stamps, Coronation and others 
— Falkland Islands, Ceylon, Seychelles, South 
Africa, Tristan da Cunha — many others. PLUS! 
FREE copy “Stamp Collectors Guide”! — FREE 
color copy World’s Rarest Stamp! Other offers for 
your free inspection. Rush name, 10¢ for aeteme 
and handling — limited time offer! GARCELO 

Stamp Co., 






t. 10SCO Calais, Maine. 





<! a: U.S.A. same 


Pobre ena eed 
to caver mailing line expense only! Approvals. 


Boston 17, Mass. 


CHICAGO (Qe 
ACADEMY ommercial Art, Cartooning, 


Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
Illustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
terior Decoration. 

Founded 
1902 





H. E. Harris & Co., ‘© Transit Bidg., 










DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
All Professional Faculty 
~ Write for tree catalog z 


720 RUSH $I. « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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PORTRAIT 
SNAP or ont 
NEGATIVE { a 
Full 244” x 3%” \ \ 
wallet size copies 

of your favorite picture. 
Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college 


tions, employment or identification. 
inal returne 


e applica- 
our orig- 
unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double ——_ 


prints. Send photo or negative with $1. 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute’ Man photos please you or your money back 








MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 13 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 

I enclose picture and $.......for wallet prints. \ 
ADDRESS. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 





New 20c Special Delivery 


For the first time since 1925 the de- 
sign of the U. S. special delivery stamp 
has been changed. On October 13 our 
Post Office Department is issuing a 20- 
cent blue special delivery. The stamp, 
above, shows the right hands of two 
persons, one giving and one about to 
accept a special delivery letter. 

The new stamp replaces the present 
20c black which pictures a postal work- 
er behind a mail truck at a post office. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field decided that a more attractive 
and colorful design would call attention 
to the stamp and “result in better 
service to the public.” 


STAMPING GROUNDS 


Monaco will issue four stamps in 
tribute to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He is 
a world-famous missionary, doctor, 
author, and organist. In 1913 he and 
his wife opened a hospital at Lamba- 
rene, deep in French Equatorial Africa. 
Dr. Schweitzer has spent his life and 
fortune at the jungle hospital. He went 
to Africa, he said, because it is in need 
of medical care. 

Canada will continue to issue a series 
of stamps honoring her former prime 
ministers. On November 1 it will re- 
lease a 4c purple picturing Sir John 
Sparrow David Thompson and a 5c 
blue showing Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 

Afghanistan has. issued her 1954 
child welfare stamps. They show a boy 
and girl raising the nation’s ‘flag. 


U. N. STAMP CLUBS 


Membership continues to climb— 
2,800 branch clubs, 15,500 members. 
You can still join. You'll receive a mem- 
bership card and button, a subscription 
to the Globe-Trotter (club bulletin), 
and a free packet of stamps. Your club 
will receive a wall map, charter cer- 
tificate, U. N. flag poster, and other 
materials. For an application blank 
write to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Beauty Treatment 


Druggist: “Well, Tim, did that mud- 
pack I suggested improve your wife’s 
appearance?” 

Tim: “It did for a couple of days, 


but then it wore off.” 
Annapolis Splinter 


Yak-Yak 


The Gal: “Don’t be so impolite! 
You’ve yawned five times while I was 
talking to you.” . 

The Boy: “I wasn’t yawning. I was 








trying to say something.” 
Home Folks 
STAMPS 


Ae sor omy Vee 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


5 DIFFERENT U. S. om” 


Commemorative Stamps ? 5 


with approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
1907 Main St., Dept. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be tld 
All given to Approval service applicants sending 


age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD "2, AAs. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 





















Camden 75, New York 














French Colonies Packet 
Reg. Retail 30¢—10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 


Dif United States 
Includes 19th century, Commem- 
oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. ¢ 
Approvals. Willett ye gs 
Box SI1A, Port Chester, N. 
GE ry MANY 
WOW! : GER MANY ia () 
Py High Values. 
i i} and 
Jamestown Stamp Co. Soe "ss" SIO,  emetoun, N.Y. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 











Including Africa, Australia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 
and Scandinavia, Send 10c for and handling. With 
STAM MPANY 





Niagara-on-the-Lake 822 Canada 


Sending for Stamps? 


Crhalncti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from waeble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adver the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a = 
clearly marked. if you keep any the “‘approva 
stamps you must pay for them and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
—— be sure to write your name and address 
ur letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy 4 
_ the “approval” stamps return 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in rT 
you return the stamps. Scholastic . ee 
do all in their power to eir 
unfair a. Any [ot ny. by, considers that 2 
has been deceived as a result of hi- response t¢ 
an advertisement in Scholastic ines is 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ~~ 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N 
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New Hearing 


Elderly, wealthy, and quite hard of 
hearing, the patriarch of the family de- 
cided at last to buy one of those “new- 
fangled” hearing aids. Two weeks later, 
he stopped in at the store where he 
had bought the device and reported to 
the delighted manager that he could 
hear conversation quite easily now, even 
in the next room. 

Manager (beaming): “Your relatives 
must be very happy to know you can 
hear so much better.” 

Old Man (chuckling) : “Oh, I haven’t 
told ‘em. I’ve been sittin’ around lis- 
tenin’ and you know what? I’ve changed 
my will twice!” 

Home Folks 


Food for Thought 


Recipe of the Week: A nice way to 
prepare spinach is to chop it fine, mix 
it with coarse cereal, put in wire pen, 
wait until it turns to turkey meat, bake, 


and serve with cranberry sauce. Ummm! 
Auburn Plainsman 


Slow-down 


Three turtles decided to have a cup 
of coffee. Just as they got into the cafe 
it started to rain, so the biggest turtle 
said to the smallest turtle, “Go home 
and get the umbrella.” 

The little one replied: “I will, if you 
don’t drink my coffee.” 

“We won't,” the other two promised. 

Two years later the big turtle said 
to the middle turtle: “Well, I guess he 
isn’t coming back, so we might as well 
drink his coffee.” 

Just then a voice called from outside 


the door, “If you do, I won't go.” 
Michigan Gargoyle 
’ 


Best Man 


Joe (at basketball game): “See that 
big substitute out there playing for- 
ward? I think he’s going to be our best 
man this year.” 


Jane: “Oh, darling, this is so sudden!” 
Randolph Macon Old Maid 


Three Points of View 


An Englishman, an Irishman, and an 
American were flying over the Sahara 
desert. 


“A beastly place,” the Englishman 
said 


said. 
* a parking lot!” the American 
said. 


Phoenix Flame 


Yah! 


“Shoe shine, mister?” 

“No.” 

“I can shine em so you can see your 
face in ’em.” 

“T said no.” 

“Coward.” 


Annapolis Log 


Out of Sight 


Hi: “I told him he mustn’t see me any 
more.” 

Fi: “What did he do?” 

Hi: “Turned out the lights.” 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Correction 


Little Percy’s mother had allowed her 
precious child to attend public school. 
She gave the teacher a long list of 
instructions. 

“My Percy is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just 
slap the boy next to him. That will 
frighten Percy.” 


Genius Reborn 
Professor: “Did you write this poem 
yourself?” 
Student: “Yes, every line of it.” 
_ Professor: “Then I'm glad to meet 
you, Edgar Allan Poe. I thought you 
were dead long ago.” 


31 


To the Point 


Literature student: “May I ask a 
question?” 
Professor: “If it concerns the lesson.” 
L. S.: “It is about a tragedy. What 
is my grade in Shakespeare?” 
Miss. Spectator 


How’s That Again 
Father, talking to son 10 years after 
the end of the war: “And that, Junior, 
is how the war was really won.” 
“But, father, why did they need those 


millions of other men?” 
Pensacola Gosport 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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“The divil’s home,” the Irishman 
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“Cheer up Gramp! RC will make 
you feel like NEW!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 
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don’t say 


COMMA 


wrhen 
you mean 


COMA 





A comma is a punctuation mark used in writing, while a coma is a state 

of deep unconsciousness. That extra ‘‘m” makes all the difference in the world 

in meaning. For all the difference in the world in flavor—try PLANTERS! 

PLANTERS are the purest, tastiest peanut products you can buy. Just try a delicious 















Aim 
nickel bagful of fresh, salted PLANTERS PEANUTS . . . a crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut T, 
Bar . . . or a jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. The best part about the 
PLANTERS is that they are just as good for you as they are to eat. Make a date aton 
with MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow on every PLANTERS label—today! Dise 
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Atom Pool Plan (p. 9) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


At the opening of the present U. N. 
General Assembly session, Secretary of 
State Dulles spelled out the Eisenhower 
proposal of a year ago for the pooling 
of atomic information for peaceful pur- 
poses. Since Eisenhower made his his- 
toric proposal the Russians have not 
shown any willingness to cooperate. 
They demand first an agreement that 
nuclear bombs will not be used in any 
war. But the Russians refuse to permit 
unrestricted inspection of their atomic 
plants. 

Dulles has made it clear that we are 
prepared to go ahead with other nations 
in developing atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes, without the Russians. He 
has called for establishment of an inter- 
national agency, holding of an inter- 
national scientific conference, opening 
of a training school in the UV. S. for stu- 
dents of atomic energy, and work by 
foreign medical and surgical experts in 
our cancer hospitals. 


Aim 
To help students appreciate the steps 


the U. S. is taking toward utilizing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we say 
that the atom is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde? 

2. Why is President Eisenhower's 
proposal for a U. N.-supervised atomic 
energy agency regarded widely as one 
of the great peace proposals of our 
time? 

3. How do the Russians justify their 
refusal to cooperate in setting up an 
international agency for pooling atomic 
know-how for peaceful purposes? 

4. If you were in a position to reply 
to the Russian objections, what would 
you say? 

5. At the opening of the present 
General Assembly meeting, Secretary of 
State Dulles spelled out our program 
for peaceful development of atomic 
energy. Explain. 
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Uranium (p. 11) ne 
American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 


The mining of uranium ore, essential 
to the production of atomic power, has 
become a new industry. An important 
source of uranium in thé United States 
has been found in the Colorado Plateau 
centered at the point where Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah meet. 
About 90 per cent of this land is Gov- 
ernment owned, but the Government is 
encouraging prospectors to stake their 
claims. Thus far at least two Americans 
have made their fortunes by locating 
uranium ore fields with the aid of Geiger 
counters. Big companies are attracted 
to the new industry because other ores 
like copper and vanadium are found 
along with the uranium which com- 
mands a good price from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC buys all 
of the uranium that is mined. Our chief 
supplies of uranium, however, continue 
to come from the Belgian Congo, Can- 
ada, South Africa, and Australia. 

Although the uranium industry is 
booming at the present time, it may be 
that other sources of energy useful in 
the production of power will be devel- 
oped. The sun, for example, may yet 


iy 


be _ as a source of power. Recently 
ell Telephone Company demon- 


ducing electric power from the sun’s 


Aim 


To acquaint students with the grow- 
ing uranium industry which has been 
stimulated by the production of atomic 
materials in the United States. 


Assignment 

1. Why is uranium called “a new 
kind of gold”? 

2. Explain the importance of uranium 
in the production of atomic energy. 

3. Why have large industrial organi- 
zations decided to invest in uranium 
mining? 

4. The outlook for the uranium in- 
dustry is not all sunshine. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The “49ers are celebrated in our 
history. On what basis may the ’54ers 
in the uranium fields be compared with 
the 49ers? 

2. What factors would you want to 
take into consideration befcre under- 
taking to prospect for uranium? 

3. Account for the growth of the 
uranium mining industry since 1948. 

4. Why does the Atomic Energy 
Commission pay a higher price for ura- 
nium mined in the United States than 

% 





for radio and TV listening, etc. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Does your classroom have a Social Studies atmosphere? Look around. If 
your room cannot be recognized immediately as a Social Studies classroom, 
there is room for improvement. A good start can be made by posting Scho- 
lastic’s “1954-55 News Map.” Bulletin boards, spare blackboard space, or 
walls above the blackboards can be used for display of Social Studies illus- 
trative material. This can include posters drawn by students and related to 
the class work, newspaper clippings under such headings as “local,” “state,” 
“national,” or “international,” the picture of the week, daily recommendations 


While some material may remain posted for the semester, it is a good 
idea to integrate one or more of the posters with the unit of work you are 
studying. Of course, you will want to keep the current items up-to-date. 
Student committees or individuals should be encouraged to accept responsi- 
bility for keeping alive the Social Studies atmosphere in the classroom. 


—H. L. H. 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


uranium imported from the Belgian 
Congo and other sources of supply? 

5. People who invest in uranium 
stocks would do well to consider the 
future as well as the present prospects 
for growth of the uranium industry. 
Explain. 


Things to Do 


1. Have a science-minded student in 
the class explain the use of the Geiger 
counter. 

2. The same or another science- 
minded student can explain to the class 
the appearance and uses of uranium 
and other minerals mentioned in the 
article. If there is an amateur geologist 
in the class, his collection of minerals 
will be of interest at this time. 


Vote or Pay a Fine? (p. 7) 
American History, Problems of American 


Democracy 


Digest of the Arguments 


Should citizens who do not vote be 
fined? Proponents hold that the threat 
of fines has increased greatly the pro- 
portion of ~oters in such democratic 
countries as Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Australia; that we are in danger of rule 
by minorities; that the small percentage 
of voters facilitates machine control of 
the electorate; that we are compelled to 
do more disagreeable things—paying 
taxes, for example. 

Opponents argue that the proportion 
of voters is high in England, Italy, and 
France without compulsion; that mil- 
lions are kept from the polls by poll 
taxes, residence requirements, and other 
complications; that permanent registra- 
tion would encourage voting; that citi- 
zenship education, not compulsion, is 
the answer. 


Aim 
To help students weigh the merits 
of the proposal to amend the. Consti- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 20, 1954 


Special Section 
Diamond Jubilee of Light 

The social, economic, and scientific 
contributions that electricity has made 
in transforming our world and our way 
of life; pathways to the future. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The London 
Nine-Power Conference—Obstacles to 
German sovereignty and rearmament, 
what the conference achieved, British 
and American guarantees, steps toward 
a united Europe. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Compulsory School Age Be Reduced 
to 15 in All States? A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which both sides of this con- 
troversial subject are explored. 











tion to make voting compulsory or non- 
voting punishable by a fine. 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should citizens who 
do not vote pay a fine?” A student 
chairman can introduce the subject, 
moderate the discussion, and sum- 
marize. After the panel has had its say, 
the class can question or comment. 

2. Poll the student body or the com- 
munity on the question. 

3. Write letters to the editor of the 
school newspaper in which you indi- 
cate what should be done about the 
low percentage of voters at elections in 
our country. 


Man of the Sea (p. 6) 


Vocational Guidance 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Captain Alfred Olivet, whose job 
is training Merchant Marine officers. 
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“There's the principal; she’s my principal trouble. . 
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Utah Education Review 
“a 


Things to Do 


Interested students should be ep. } 


couraged to find out the requirement 
for entrance to the New York Maritime 
College at Fort Schuyler, New York, or 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, New York 
The schoot librarian may wish to send 
for catalogues. 


What Christmas Means to Me 


Students and teachers need no re. 
minder that Christmas heralds the holi- 
day season. More can be done, how. 
ever, to encourage young people to 
think deeply about the spiritual signif- 
cance of this holiday. A stimulus js 
being offered by the Royal Typewriter 
people, who are announcing a letter. 
writing contest on the subject: “What 
Christmas Means to Me.” Details of the 
contest are given on page 2. If some of 
your students belong to groups of other 
traditions, the way is open for them to 
write on religious holidays related in 
season and spirit within their own 
experience. 

Why not encourage your students to 
attempt expressing themselves on the 
subject of the contest?-It will be one 
way of directing attention to the moral 
and spiritual values which are among 
the great concerns of our schools. 


Freedom Answers Communism 


Remember, you still can order the 
Freedom Answers Communism pam- 
phlet at the special price available to 
subscribers—10¢ per copy. The number 
of copies you may order is limited to 
the number of student subscriptions in 
your classroom order. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. Atoms: a-3; b-2; c-3; d-1l. 

II. Uranium: a-2; b-4; c-1; d-2; e-4; £-2; 
g-4; h-3. 

III. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-T; 
6-F. 

IV. Voting: Gp. A-P, A, A; Gp. B-A, A, 
Fr. 

Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 17) 

. Italy, Yugoslavia. 
. Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary. 

. Ezra T. Benson. 
MMU TL 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 13 
11.00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: “America’s 


Supermarkets” is today’s feature in a 
remote telecast from the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City during 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC- TV) Kraft Theatre: “Papa 
Was a Sport” was written by Helen 
Cotton and is a serious family drama 
dealing with the tensions between the 
first and second generation elements 
in a relatively new American house- 
hold. Richard Jaeckel stars. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner” is 
the Hart-Kaufman comedy about the 
visiting celebrity who came to dine and 
stayed six w eeks. Monty Woolley stars 

as Sheridan Whiteside. Merle Oberon, 
Soon Bennett, Bert Lahr, Reginald 
Gardiner. Zasu Pitts and Buster Keaton 
fill out the cast. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 14 
8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Lo ae: Veil- 


ler’s melodrama, “The 13th Chair,” 
stars Ethel Barrymore and Dennis 
O'Keefe. 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Shad- 
ow of Truth” involves a crusading 
newspaper editor, a Korean veteran, 
a girl reporter, and a town rife with 
corruption. Thomas Mitchell is fea- 
tured. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: “In- 
terlude” is a story about a young girl 
who thinks she is in love with an older 


man. 

FRIDAY — OCTOBER 15 

6:15 pm. (CBS) U.N.—On the Record: 
Michael Hayward interviews delegates 
to the United Nations. 

9:00 p.m. ‘(CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 


“Square Shootin’™ is a comedy about a 
tenderfoot who makes his home on the 


range and has to cope with the town’s 
contempt for a “big-town hick.” John 
Newland stars. 
SATURDAY OCTOBER 16 
12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm sa8 
Home Hour: Highlights of the National 


Future Farmers of America conv sadian 
in Kansas City. Mo 
(CBS.TV ) ) Saat Takes a Stand: 


Now 7 On at a new day and time 







he} pec in the fields and 
} New York, at 


s ym poe: 





SUNDAY OCTOBER 17 
9:15am. (NBC Carnival of Books: “‘Win- 
ter Danger,” by William O. Steele, is the 





book under discussion todey. Mrs. Ruth 
Harshew moderzies. (WNBC. N.Y. 2t 
$30 am the following week 
1038 am. (NBC Headlines im Perspec- 
tive: A new series produced in c oopers- 
tien with New York University Dean 
Dwyer of the School of 
is host. Hach week Dean 
Dwyer chooses 2 news topic for ex- 





ploration and selects a panel of fellow 


experts who will be chosen largely 
from the faculty of N.Y.U. They will 
seek parallels and counterparts in the 
past in an attempet to give perspective 
to the subject under consideration. The 
program will venture into the history 
of the arts and sciences as well as polit- 
ical history. (Not WNBC, N. Y.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Dr. Margaret Mead and Dr. Norman 
Pearson discuss “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” by William Dean Howells. 
This is the third discussion of the new 
series, entitled “An American Portrait,” 
which will attempt “to shed light on 
basic American patterns of behavior 
and thought.” The works to be dis- 
cussed range over three centuries of 
American thought. Future titles include 
“The Education of Henry Adams” 
(October 31), Carl Sandburg’s “The 
Prairie Years’ (November 14). 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y¥. Times Youth 
Forum: William F. Tompkins, chief of 
the Internal Security Division of the 
Justice Department, will join the panel 
as they probe the issue, “Is Our Inter- 
nal Security Program Effective?” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Youth Wants 

to Know: Today’s guest is Secretary of 

Labor James P. Mitchell. (Simulcast) 
(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: Dr 

Hermann J. Muller, biologist, geneticist 

and 1946 Nobel Prize winner, Professor 

of Zoology at the University of Indiana, 
talks on “The Nature of Things—Life.” 
(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 

Review: In “Electricity in Medicine,” 
Dr. Charles Davis will demonstrate 
science’s newest weapon in the battle 
against heart disease, a new and im- 
proved electro-cardiograph. On the oc- 
casion of the 75th anniversary of the 
discovery of the electric light bulb, the 
program will illustrate how much med- 
ical diagnosis and therapy depend on 
electricity. 

:(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
Scheduled for today is “New Hope in 

Cancer Research.” a consideration of 
the latest developments in the field 
(Note: If a World Series baseball] garne 
cancels the October 3rd “Con 
Story” documentary, that eee » will 

be presented on October 17 7 


to 





Pntlor 
PES} 





the cancer research programm.) 
4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The first 
ser) es based on re- 


of the new weekly 
search projects c 
leadi ng 
tel lecast. 










utterers w 173 be demonstrated 


n NBC- TV Hallmark Hall 4 
“Yankee Roadblock 





One of today £ segments is “the first of 
2 series featuring mewly published 
books and will heve Fred Allen dis- 
cussing his mew book, “Treadmil] 1: 


Oblivion. 

$30 pm (NBC-TY) The 
story of Ezra Teh Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. and, acncordimg to some 
analysts, the man who can win or lose 
the November elections for the Repub- 
latans 

63) pm <(CSS-TY) Yes Are There: 


“Edison's Miracle of Light.” 
to October 21, 1879, 
Edison's discover y. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: A 
dramatization of the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: The 
weekly series of condensed productions 
of well-known operas returns to the air 
tonight with Verdi's “La Traviata,” 
Former Metropolitan Opera star 
vanni Martinelli is host 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E, Theatre: Bur- 
gess Meredith stars in “Edison the 
Man,” a dramatization of the early part 
of the young man Edison's life 


MONDAY OCTOBER 18 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ginger Rogers, in 
her television debut, will stay in three 
plays of Noel Coward's “Tonight at 
8:30." In “Still Life,” she will portray 
a respectable middle-class housewife 
whose brief encounter with a sensitive 
doctor in a railway station develops 
into a tender and frustrating love affair 


We go back 
to be present at 


Gio 


(A movie version of this work was 
entitled “Brief Encounter.”) "Shadow 
Play,” a musical fantasy, poses Miss 


Rogers as a young woman whose hus 
band has just announced his plans to 
leave her. Slipping off into a dream 
world, she re-L ves their courtship and 
marriage. In “The Red Peppers,”” Miss 
Rogers will be seen as one-half of a 
provincial English vaudeville comedy 
team which has a great talent for get 
ting into trouble. (This ninety-minute 


series preempts Medie in its onee-a 
month presentations. ) 

6:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestene 
Hour: Tonight's guest is the soprano 
Patrice Munsel. (Simuleast) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) T elephone Move Mildred 
Miller, mezzo soprano, is the guest 

10:00 p.m. (CRS TY) Studio “On ‘The 











Boy Who Changed the World.” This 
story of the bo; Edison will be pre- 
sented to honor the 75th anniversar y 
of Tho: mas A F. Oison’s inventior ¢ the 
incandescent p. Prineipal setting 
W be the red ck ouse in 
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Park 
TUESDAY OCTOBER 19 
3-30 Vv) ) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
o n Hume return to the 
a)3 2 i yerslor oft thelr often 
delightfu series. Mr. Colman is 
once again Dr. Todhunter He pres 
dent of, Ivy College. and Mrs. Colman 
s. of course. Mrs. Hea Don Quine 
who wrote many of the witty and 
charming radio episodes, also does 
these scripts 
$00 px ABC) Town Meeting: “Whai 
5 C °° Speakers 
y Undersecretary 
of one 
crue <a 4 Lu wer 
and Thomas K. Finletter Sec- 
retary of the Alr Force 
Lex Ratio Theatre: Richart 
and Arlene Dahl star in “Davit 





Bethshebva 

m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong's Circle 
“The Liie Detector” is a diocu 
me meee 20on the workings of this 











comtroversial device : oi 
BC ™ Eigiw Mour: “Family Cri- 
sis” is a full-nour comedy drama writ- 


Devitt Devitison, author of 

W030 pm. (NBC) Pre-Blection Forecaat: 
A special presiection — explain- 
ing What 1s likely to if contro) 
of Congress changes 


* 
ten by 
mm. & 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


United States: Story of a Free 
Samuel Steinberg. Allyn 
and Bacon, N. Y. 690 pp., $3.09. 


Dr. Samuel Steinberg, an experi- 
enced teacher and supervisor in the 
New York City high schools, has pro- 
vided us with 24 of the most readable 
chapters we have encountered in an 
American history textbook. He has had 
the courage to slough off much of the 
detail that encumbers many texts. He 
has selected wisely from our political, 
economic, and social history. His vig- 
nettes of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson, among others, will help high 
school students to grasp their roles in 
our history. 


The 
People, by 


From the viewpoint of the classroom 
teacher, the work is well-organized 
along chronological lines. Chapter 13 
brings us to the end of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. The second half of the book 
carries us to the present day. Maps and 
other pictorial matter are well-inte- 
grated with the text. 


Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal, edited 
by Howard K. Beale. University of 
Kentucky Press. 312 pp., $4.50. 


In the range of social sciences the 
name of Charles A. Beard looms as one 
of the highest peaks. In the present 
critical collection of essays, honoring 
the historian who died in 1948, the 
peak is approached from different sides, 
for ‘Beard was a many-sided man. An 
outstanding scholar with a keen eye for 
untried historical paths, he was active 
in public life as an adviser to govern- 
ments at home and abroad, a defender 





Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 26 (Friday) 
4:45-6:45 P.M. 


R.E.V.P. 


November 19.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


ee ee 
ae 
Home Address. 


City 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 25-27, 1954. 

Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form be low as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


(1) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
— National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 25 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 











Zone State 





I use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
() Practical English; 








( World Week; 
(C0 Literary Cavalcade; 


(0 Junior Scholastic; 
C1] NewsTime 
() Teen Age Book Club. 








of academic freedom, and educatig 
adviser. If any two of his works can} 
singled out, they are An Economie 
terpretation of the Constitution of % 
United States (1913) and The Rise% 
American Civilization (1927). 

In editing this collection, Howard 
Beale, professor of history at the 
versity of Wisconsin, has shown imagj 
nation. His own essay, “Charles Beard 
Historian,” is distinguished for th 
clarity with which he has examing 
the economic interpretation of histe 
which will always be associated with” 
Beard. Among other distinguished com - 
tributors are Merle Curti, Eric Gold” 
man, George Counts, Luther Culick, 
Richard Hofstadter, Max 
George Soule, and George Leighton, : 


Improving Transition from School 
College: How Can School and Gok 
lege Best Cooperate? Edited by Ar 
thur E. Traxler and Agatha Town 
send. A Study of College Ad 
by the Educational Records Bureau, 
Harper, N. Y. 165 pp., $2.75. 2 


“If a small number of influer 
colleges hold rigidly to a fixed pattem 
of subject matter requirements, this | 
practice will tend to lead to the maim 
tenance of conservative programs in 
numerous high schools.” This observa: 
tion is made by the editors of a reade 
able and important study of reports 
from 600 colleges and 1,300 secondary 
schools. They point to a considerable: 
relaxation of rigid standards by colleges, 

Traxler and Townsend are firm adv¥ 
cates of guidance as the instrument 
which students at all levels can read 
attainable goals. They would offé 
traditional subjects only to those wi 
can profit from such instruction. 
more can be done, they feel, witht oy 
courses that meet the needs of ff 
school students today. a 

The editors urge wider use of stants 
ardized tests throughout high schol 
and as a basis for college admissi@ 
Test results should be supplementé 
however, by reports on the personal 
of students. 


The New Century Cyclopedia ~ 
Names, edited by Clarence L. Bam 
hart. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1 
N. Y. 3 volumes. 4,342 pp., $39.04 


This is a new book of proper nam 
successor to the old Century work” 
similar title. We find in these stu 
volumes not only the names of em 
people living and dead in all parts@ 
the world, but place names, histor 
events, plays, operas, novels, litera 
characters, works of art, mythologies 
figures, and others. Some 100,000) 
these names are arranged in alphab 

cal order. Diacritical marks are use@ 
help in pronunciation. The space @ 
ance is sensible.—Howarp L. Hut 
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